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thirty years of attendance at church he has never heard 
a sermon in which the doctrine was preached in ac- 
cordance with the standards of belief set up by John 
Wesley. There is probably more liberality in England 
in this matter than in America, but there are many 
Methodist churches in this country where one might 
have listened in vain for any assertion of the old belief 
in eternal punishment or a description of its horrors. 


& 


Tur Christian Advocate of New York has recently 
celebrated its eightieth birthday. It has lived to see 
Methodism spread in the United States until it has be- 
come an institution of great power in every department 
of the national life. The life of the Advocate began five 
years after the birthday of the Christian Register, and 
they have, during these many years, lived together 
in peace as complete as was consistent with the dif- 
ferences of belief which separated them. Both had 
a common protest to make against the Calvinism which 
was potent and overbearing in the early part of the 
last century. The editor of the Advocate now and 
then expresses his opinion of Unitarianism in no uncer- 
tain terms, partly, we think, at times to furnish a warn- 
ing and an object-lesson to members of his own church 
who are growing too liberal for Methodist standards. 


& 


A RECENT careful re-reading of Mr. Root‘s address 
before the Congress of American Republics deepens the 
impression that the work of Secretary Hay is to be car- 
ried on in the same spirit by his successor. Americans 
have deserved many criticisms for their conduct in foreign 
lands, and there are many defects in our public policy. 
But what is now known as American diplomacy has been 
praised by good judges abroad, and has really set the ex- 
ample in foreign courts for open dealing and fair play. 
We are still at the beginning of the development of the 
two Americas, and the finest human qualities can find 
full play in the work offered to this generation by the 
unfolding prospects of this great family of American 
republics. 

ot 


THERE has never been a time in our history, because 
there is now more opportunity than ever before, when so 
many arrant knaves and demagogues were seeking pop- 
ular favor as now. We call no names, but will let each 
reader apply the description to the worst men he knows in 
the other party. What we wish to say is that a good idea 
must not be condemned because it is advocated by a 
demagogue. Of such an one we may say, “He was a 
man who stole the livery of the court of heaven to serve 
the devil in.’ A*demagogue is one who looks into the 
minds of the people to see what they want most of all. 
That he advocates. If it is a good thing, so much the 
better for him. He will make it cover a multitude of 
knaveries. But wise men will not be driven away from 
that which is itself good because a hypocrite uses it for 
evil ends. 

rd 


WE hear much about the change in the task of the 
modern minister; but the changes are superficial and the 
work itself is the same that it was in the days of Isaiah, 
Amos, Jesus, and all that goodly fellowship of those who 
were gifted with divine grace and wisdom, to speak 
words of healing for men and women who seek instruction 
in righteousness, comfort in their sorrows, strength in 
their temptations, and a way out of the dust and turmoil 
of life into the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing. The human demand which creates the minister of 
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religion is unchanged from generation to generation. 
The needs of King David and the work of his minister 
were the same as those of the strong man of to-day 
buffeted with temptation and the man of faith whom he 
trusts as a helper and friend. 


The Struggle of Life. 


It is often said, in looking back over even a generation, 
that so little progress has been.made that it is difficult 
to estimate it, but often even in the circuit of one year 
events occur or new forces come into play in such a way 
that at once merthorable changes come to affect the 
future course of history. If all who were prosperous, 
and at the same time wise and good, would at any 
time band themselves together, face the actual facts of 
modern civilization, and say to one another and the world: 
‘‘This is good: it shall be strengthened. That is bad: 
it shall be abolished, and to these ends we pledge our- 
selves and our fortunes,’ the human race would in- 
stantly feel the uplift throughout all its widely scattered 
parts. 

But the trouble is that just now the wise and good are 
not unanimous, because they cannot always divine the 
real right, whether in present conditions or in forces to 
be applied, whether for wholesome growth or for the 
redress of evils. One of the cheerful signs of the times 
is the increasing interest in these questions, taken by 
young men and women of intelligence, who are not on 
the underside of things. There is little danger that stu- 
dents in America will become mere agitators, like some 
of the half-taught youth of Russia, who, running wild 
with wrath and fear, ‘‘see things red,” and strike blindly 
at everything that opposes. 

For one thing, we are not responsible. The world has 
been made in such a way, and man has been put in it at 
such a time that he cannot live here without a struggle. 
Nature is always trying to get rid of him, and he exists 
only because he has gained the power to subdue nature, 
to overcome her crude forces and violent antagonisms, 
and make them do his will. No human wisdom, justice, 
or foresight can make life in this world anything but a 
contest, in which courage, skill, integrity, perseverance, 
and enjoyment of the battle of life will give those who 
have these qualities great advantage and a fair prospect 
of success, and will put those who have them not at a dis- 
advantage. One of the most cheerful signs of the times 
is that some of the very men, like William J. Bryan, 
Jack London, and others, who are loudest in their de- 
nunciation of ‘‘the devilish and damnable injustice” 
which they see in human society, are still able to win 
large incomes, to live in luxury, and apparently to win 
the battle they describe as so hopeless. What they have 
done, others can do. 

But these considerations do not excuse nor conceal 
another fact of equal importance, which is that, taking 
the earth as he finds it and human society as it is when 
he is born, every man has laid upon him, both by his own 
honor and a law of nature, responsibility to make the 
conditions into which other men are born, and through 
which they must struggle upward to their success, as 
favorable as possible. Every man who takes an unfair 
advantage of his brother is a criminal. Every one who 
consents to the persistence of evil things which hinder 
and hurt his fellow is a partner with evil-doers. He 
shares their guilt and their responsibility. Nothing, 
however, is gained by overestimating the evil and under- 
estimating the good in the common life of man, or in the 
uncommon life of those who have escaped from the risks 
of poverty and the lower forms of the battle of life. He 
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who describes all capitalists as sources of evil and de- 
nounces them as such is himself an evil-doer, and a 
worker of evil more dangerous than the most selfish 
capitalist in the land. The dangerous capitalist can be 
pointed out and dealt with, but a dangerous slander 
poisons the very fountains of society. The bulk of 
capital was not only honestly won, but it is now serving 
the purposes of the people. If all capital, good and bad, 
and all capitalists and their works were withdrawn from 
the business of the United States, the depths of poverty 
everywhere would be deeper, and the upper levels of 
comfort everywhere would be greatly reduced. ‘The ill- 
gotten millions of selfish men, compared with the billions 
of capital now invested in this country, are scarcely worth 
considering, apart from our moral reprobation of the 
methods by which they were won. The grain crop of 
one year, of which the first cost goes into the pockets 
of the farmers, is estimated at billions of dollars. ‘The 
speculators, who make their profits off those who are 
willing to deal with them in the street and on ’change, 
handle, after all, but a trifling portion of the total income. 
Even the harvest of the middlemen, packers and rebaters 
takes what is in comparison but a small slice from the 
total product of the country. ‘This is only one aspect of 
the social question, but just now one of the most exciting 
and irritating. To deal with it, we need discretion, 
patience, charity, and more knowledge than most of us 
have. The new times need new thoughts and new men, 
or rather men renewed in spirit by new thought and sym- 
pathy. 


The Ingersoll Lecture. 


As our readers are reminded every year, provision has 
been made in Harvard University for the annual delivery 
of a lecture on immortality. According to the terms of 
the trust, any one may be asked to speak on the subject 
without limit as to his religious belief or profession. 
The trust has been administered in a spirit so broad and 
inclusive as even to admit a lecturer who did not be- 
lieve in immortality, and others who were not willing to 
speak positively in its behalf. Irreverent critics have 
sometimes suggested the title ‘‘Bob Ingersoll Lecture- 
ship” as appropriate, but no remark of that kind followed 
Dr. Crothers’s admirable address, and no exception will 
be taken on that ground to the lecture of the present 
year by Dr. Charles F. Dole. 

Making at the outset one slight criticism which applies 
not only to Dr. Dole, but to the majority of those who 
speak on the subject, we have nothing but praise and 
gratitude for this admirable address. In the first sen- 
tence it is said, ‘‘There are doubtless more people to-day 
than ever before in the history of the world who are in 
doubt whether they have any right to hope for immor- 
tality.’ This is the common interpretation of a fact of 
common experience, but we hold that it is a mistaken 
diagnosis. We should put it in this way: There never 
was a time in the history of the world when so many 
people dared to express their doubts and fears concern- 
ing the future life as there are to-day. Under the reign 
of the Church, before the Protestant Reformation, no 
man could make open profession of doubt or disbelief 
on this subject without peril of torture and death. In 
the Protestant Church, to doubt or deny the doctrine 
has been equivalent to a defiance of the Church and a 
denial of its creeds, of which the penalty was social and 
religious ostracism. It is only within the memory of 
those who are not yet past middle age that one could 
discuss this subject with frankness and candor without 
incurring more odium than men and women are inclined 
to encounter. There is to-day more questioning, more 
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reasoning, and, we believe, more well-fornded hope and 
trust in immortality than ever before. 

With a charming frankness which disarms criticism, 
and which might be ingenious artifice if it were not simple 
truth, the lecturer disclaims for himself all excessive 
longing for immortality and all ability to offer any posi- 
tive proof of its reality. But, taking his stand upon the 
solid facts of our experience as creatures of intelligence, 
reasoning power, and moral ability, he shows that all 
that is sane, sound, and best within us leads us to the 
conclusion that the immortal hope makes this a better 
world for those who trust, and that the denial of it 
leaves our intelligence and our power of spiritual appre- 
hension confused and puzzled at the thought of a uni- 
verse in which the best things we can imagine are produced 
and left to perish. 

To repeat the arguments of the lecturer would be 
simply to repeat the essay; for each link is solidly welded 
and fitted to the one that precedes and the one that follows, 
so that we are led by facts of experience strongly linked 
together to a conclusion which not only satisfies our 
hope, but seems to be the only rational conclusion to 
which creatures spiritually endowed can come. With 
one or two exceptions nothing has been said in the 
previous lectures which would contradict the conclusion 
to which we are brought in this discussion of the sub- 
ject. Even the doubts expressed by Dr. Ostwald might 
be shown by this reasoning not to be legitimate sugges- 
tions from his own thesis. So far as he went as a chemist 
and scientific investigator, his negative conclusions 
might be shown to have no place in the argument, be- 
cause there are facts of consciousness which in no way 
depend for their validity upon chemical analysis or 
scientific investigation of any kind, so long as it is con- 
fined to the realm of what we call matter. 

The facts of consciousness are real, and the ideals that 
arise out of them are as much deliverances of nature as 
anything that we see in the outer world. Thought, feel- 
ing, and conduct are controlled by our ideals, 
and they insistently demand for themselves a sphere of 
action wider than anything which can be furnished in a 
world of which the fashion passes in the using. No one 
can read this lecture without coming to the conclusion 
that our ideals and hopes must necessarily be different 
in a world which has no future and in a life which has 
no continuance, from what they would be in a universe 
where life can be thought of as not dependent upon the 
organization of matter or the fate of a planet which must 
some day become uninhabited. The lecture may be 
commended without reserve, and ought to be equally 
acceptable to Jewand Gentile, Catholic, Protestant, and 


pagan. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Keeping Watch over our Flock by Night. 


A large number of our young people find it necessary 
to spend a part of their lives away from home and often 
at places where there are no Unitarian churches. It 
may be that they go to a school or college where system- 
atic efforts are made to lead them away from the Uni- 
tarian church into the membership of something more 
conservative. Or it may be that they enter into a busi- 
ness life under similar conditions or, unhappily, some- 
times, under circumstances of grave temptation to forget 
the moral as well as the religious instructions of their 
earlier years. We should frankly recognize that the 
moral danger is a real one, the ecclesiastical danger a 
greater one for our church than for the young people 
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themselves. Under some circumstances it is often a 
blessing rather than otherwise to a young person of 
liberal antecedents to become enthusiastically interested 
in an orthodox church. 

Nevertheless the Unitarian Church has no reason for 
existence, unless we, its present working members, are 
firmly convinced that the things we see and believe as 
Unitarians, when contrasted with the things seen and 
believed in any so-called orthodox church, are, as the 
day to the night. This is not dogmatism, it is simply 
self-reliance. While we know that God is as near his 
children by night as by day, and that the night is as 
much his world as the day is, nevertheless we love the day, 
our light as we see it, and we long to bring up our child- 
ren to glory in the same light. We think it unnecessary 
for them to pass through the stages of theological de- 
velopment that the race has passed through. We con- 
sider ourselves competent to plant their minds at once 
at the summit of the world’s religious achievement. 
More than that, the Unitarian church cannot afford to 
lose the vitality and the service of any portion of its 
young people. For the sake of the church which we 
love we wish to keep them all. For the sake of the 
young people dear to our hearts we ought to desire,to 
give them the best we know. 

It should therefore be recognized that the movement 
recently organized by the governing board of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, for the purpose of watching 
over and organizing these scattered young Unitarians, 
is one deserving the hearty co-operation of all our 
churches. A committee has been appointed with Miss 
Elizabeth Loring as chairman and secretary, and Rev. 
E. C. Davis, Messrs. Carleton A. Wheeler, Alfred Per- 
kins, William J. Riley, and the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, as her advisory committee, to 
have charge of this enterprise. Miss Loring may be 
addressed at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. The purpose of 
the committee is to organize these scattered young people 
into what is to be called the Unitarian Union-at-Large. 
Little groups of young men or young women at colleges 
are to be sought out and brought,together. Similar 
groups in towns where we have no churches are to be 
organized in the same manner. Each individual thus 
known to the committee will receive from time to time 
letters, tracts, copies of Word and Work and the Chms- 
tian Register and in other ways be instructed and be- 
friended by the organized body of our young people. A 
persistent effort is to be made to find out these young 
wanderers of our fold, to arouse them to a vital interest 
in our church and its convictions, and in every way to 
inspire all such individuals to keep ever before them the 
reasons why it is worth their while to be loyal to the 
church of their birth. 

Here is an opportunity right in line with the thought 
of my last Register article which was concerned with 
the religious and theological reading of our people. It 
will be a benefit of the profoundest kind for our young 
people who have the steady inspiration of our organized 
churches to do something to guide the religious reading 
and study of the young people who are far separated 
from the churches. In this way they can practically all 
be saved to our church to its great and lasting im- 
provement, and very much to their own good. 

It is desired that all our ministers and other workers 
who know of Unitarian young persons at present absent 
from their homes, whether at college or in business, should 
send the names of such to Miss Loring, in order that they 
may be invited to join the Union-at-Large, and thus 
keep themselves informed concerning the noble body of 
Christian churches to which they have the honor to belong. 
This Unitarian Union-at-Large is not under the care of 
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the American Unitarian Association in any way, ’but 


itisa movement); iso vitally important to our church that 
I am glad ‘to give it such prominence,as a word in this 
column may be able to do. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE most spectacular, as well] as/most significant, 
political struggle in the elections of last Tuesday was 
fought out in New York State, where Charles E. Hughes, 
who became a national figure as prosecutor of the great 
New York insurance companies a year ago, was elected 
governor over William R. Hearst. So important was 
the issue involved in the campaign in New York that on 
the eve of the election, on November 1, Secretary Root, 
as the avowed representative of the President, made a 
vigorous appeal to the voters to prevent the election of 
Mr. Hearst. In characterizing}Mr. Hearst’s availability 
for the office which he sought, Mr. Root said: ‘‘Seldom, 
indeed, that a man so young, whose public career had 
been so brief, so small a portion of whose life is known 
at all to the public, has furnished such convincing proofs 
of his unfitness for office.” After referring to the ‘‘vile 
epithet and viler cartoons” in Mr. Hearst’s papers, 
through which their readers were ‘‘taught to believe 
that McKinley was a monster in human form, whose 
taking off would be a service to mankind,’ Mr. Root 
asked, ‘‘What wonder that the weak and excitable brain 
of Czolgosz answered to such impulses as these?” © 


& 


In Rhode Island, where public sentiment had been 
aroused to an unusual degree by the charges of corrupt 
bossism that had been made against the Republican 
party by the Democrats and the Lincoln party. leaders, 
an effective blow was dealt to bossism by the election of 
James H. Higgins, a Democrat, to the governorship. 
Although the General Assembly, which is to elect a 
United States senator,-still remains Republican, the pro- 
test against the system which had subjected the legis- 
lature of the State to the charge of being a salable 
quantity reached such proportions as to insure a radical 
purging of the dominant party. The independent forces, 
which were led by Col. R. H. I. Goddard as a candidate 
for the United States Senate to succeed Senator Wetmore, 
throughout the campaign attacked bitterly the activities 
of Charles R. Brayton, the ‘‘blind boss,’”’ and denounced 
the conduct of Senator Aldrich as the ‘‘agent of vested 
interests” in the United States Senate. 
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News of the greatest triumph yet achieved by an 
Arctic explorer was received on November 2 from Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary, U.S.N., who informed the 
Peary Arctic Club of New York, in a message from Hope- 
dale, Labrador, which ; ureached Twillingate, N.F., No- 
vember 2, that he had “reached a latitude of 87 degrees 
6 minutes north. Mr. Peary’s expedition reached a 
point two hundred and three miles from the pole. The 
nearest point to the Pole reached previously was attained 
by Capt. Cagni of the Duke of Abruzzi’s Italian expe- 
dition, who reached the latitude of 86 degrees 34 minutes, 
a point 237 statute miles south of the Pole. Commander 
Peary’s ship, the Roosevelt, it was announced, will 
return this year for additional supplies and for repairs, 
in preparation for another attempt to accomplish the 
feat which for three hundred years has dazzled the imagi- 
nation of explorers and navigators. 
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PREPARATIONS are being made at Washington for the 
establishment of a Parliament in the Philippines under 
the Act of Congress. The date for the general election 
in the Philippines is March 27, 1907, two years after the 
publication of the Philippine census of March 27, 1905, 
which is to serve as the basis of the limited franchise. 
It is understood that Mr. Taft, the Secretary of War, 
will go to the Philippines next spring to install the new 
form of representative government in the archipelago. 
With the approach of the general election, a vigorous 
demand for a wider franchise than that which has been 
conferred upon them by Congress is apparent among the 
Filipinos. The qualifications for voters for members of 
the Assembly provide, in brief, that the voter must be 
at least twenty-three years old; that he must be able 
to read and write either Spanish or English, or must 
own a specified small amount of property, or must have 
been in the past an office-holder under the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

Pd 


THE growth and animus of anarchism was manifested 
strikingly in New York on October 30, when a squad of 
police broke up, by force, a meeting of anarchists, who 
had gathered to eulogize Czolgosz, the assassin of William 
McKinley. The keynote of the meeting was furnished 
by the following utterance by the chairman of the occa- 
sion: ‘‘All anarchists do not want the kind of peace that 
is prescribed by law. ‘The time will come when we will 
throw the ballot-boxes and take things in hand ourselves.” 
When the chairman pictured the slayer of President 
McKinley as a martyr, the sergeant in charge of the 
police detail ordered the hall cleared. ‘This was accom- 
‘plished by the use of some violence, which was made 
necessary by the resistance of members of the gathering. 


Among those placed under arrest was Emma Goldman, . 


who has been under the close surveillance of the police 
for many years, and who is regarded as one of the most 
inflammatory members of the colony of anarchists which 


centres in New York. 
as 


Tuat the House of Lords intends to medify radically 
the Education Bill which was sent to it by the House of 
Commons was indicated on October 29, when, by vote 
of 256 to 56, the upper branch of the British legislature 
adopted an amendment to the measure, making religious 
instruction compulsory during a part of the daily school 
hours in all the public elementary schools. The amend- 
ment, which is opposed by the government, was sup- 
ported by the lords spiritual in a body, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and twenty bishops. Two 
days later Mr. Lloyd-George, president of the Board of 
Trade, speaking at Spalding, warned the House of Lords 
that the country would not submit to ‘‘the principle of 
compulsory religion.” .It was intolerable, said Mr. 
Lloyd-George, that the House of Lords should override 
the decision of the people at the last election. The 
government, he added, was determined to persevere with 
the bill. The people had ‘‘outgrown the old system of 
catechisms and the old teachings that they were to be 
humble and lowly before their betters.” 


ad 


THE anniversary of the granting of the Russian Con- 
stitution by the czar, which was observed on October 
30, was made noteworthy by the issuance of an imperial 
rescript carrying out in part the promise made by the 
ezar in his ukase of April 30, 1905, which vouchsafed 
liberty of faith and public worship to all Russian subjects. 
Under the provisions of the later ukase, the recognition 
of the government is accorded to the old ‘‘believers’”’ and 
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other ‘‘Raskolniks,’’” or dissidents from the orthodox 
church. About fifteen million souls are affected by the 
new dispensation, which provides for the confirmation of 
the corporate powers of the various dissident communi- 
ties, and establishes the validity of a form of civil mar- 
riage which will enable many millions of marriages and 
their issue to be legitimatized. It is expected that the 
final"steps in the work of removing religious disabilities 
from the Jewish communities in the empire will be taken 
by the czar in the near future. 


Brevities. 


How can any one read the four Gospels and still claim 
that suffering plays no proper part in the lives of good 
men and women? 


Every doctrine set forth by theologians, by poli- 
ticians, by socialists, by anarchists, or what-not, is 
an attempt to answer some question springing out of 
the needs of human life. 


It is a singular vicissitude that puts Mr. John Morley 
at the head of Indian affairs in His Majesty’s cabinet. 
All the world is waiting to see what such a reformer 
can do in so difficult a place. 


An astonishing farce has been played in Concord, 
N.H., during the! last week. If one looking on from 
the outside can judge, many thousands of dollars must 
have changed hands in advertising. When Mrs. Eddy 
dies, some strange things will happen. 


We hope those of our readers who noted the peculiar 
twist which the change of two or three letters gave to 
a reference to Flagstaff, Ariz., last week, were sufficiently 
amused to offset the chagrin of those who were respon- 
sible for that strange juggling of types. 


There are those, by nature poets, philosophers, proph- 
ets, and heroes, who have been shut in by artificial 
needs and made to toil for things that do not satisfy 
them because those who depend upon them have so 
many artificial wants. Sometimes they say to them- 
selves, ‘‘What a beautiful world this would be if we 
only had time to enjoy it!” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Southern Tragedy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

Some eight or nine years ago I was a guest over night 
in a little city not a hundred miles from Atlanta. I 
found shelter at the home of a certain Mrs. Wright. 
During the evening the good woman told me of a ter- 
rible tragedy that had come into her life the year be- 
fore. ‘The substance of it I here relate, thiiking it may 
prove of interest at this time to your readers. 

Mrs. Wright was a widow with two sons. ‘This incident 
concerns the younger, who by much economy and thrift 
had saved sufficient money to buy a little land and also a 
mule and a few farming implements. He had sought and 
won the hand of a near-by planter’s daughter, and was 
to. have been married in the autumn. On a Sunday in 
June, previous, he had started to visit this young woman, 
when he was waylaid in the public highway and most 
cruelly murdered. The assault was witnessed by a negro, 
who quickly brought the news to town and to the mother. 
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The assassin had been a rival of young Mr. Wright. 
In the little town Mr. Wright was very popular with all 
classes, and on this very Sunday morning had sung in the 
village choir that furnished music for the closing exer- 
cises of the town school. It may easily be imagined the 
fury that this tragedyincited. Men,women, and children 
went mad with rage. A searching party for the mur- 
derer became the inevitable mob when the boy had been 
found. A local judge met the returning party at the 
outskirts of the village, and begged them to turn their 
prisoner over. to the sheriff. Petitions availed not. An 
innocent man had been killed. His death must be 
avenged! On to the home of the grief-stricken old 
mother the mob made its way. The old woman, dazed 
utterly by the awfulness of it all, staggered to the door. 
There right in front of her was the guilty one securely 
bound, ready for his doom. In an instant the course of 
duty revealed itself to Mrs. Wright. With her arms 
uplifted she cried out again and again, ‘‘I had rather be 
the mother of my murdered boy than the mother of the 
boy who murdered him.’’ By much entreaty she begged 
them not to bring her old head down in shame by lynch- 
ing this poor misguided boy. She asked only that the 
law take its course. The mob was awed to silence. It 
was the sunset hour. Peace reigned. The prisoner was 
led to jail. The crowd quietly dispersed. In due course 
of time the boy was tried and given a life sentence in 
prison. There are a thousand ‘‘Mrs. Wrights” living 
here at the South that the world knows not of. 

LYMAN WARD. 


CAMPHILL, ALABAMA, 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XVII. 
CHARACTER. 


Taken by itself the word “‘character’’ has no meaning. 
A character or a characteristic is that which distin- 
guishes one person or thing from another. It may be 
good, bad, or indifferent; but we have come to use the 
word ‘‘character’’ in a careless way to denote one whose 
moral characteristics are good, although at the same 
time we speak of persons of good character and bad 
character. It is the fashion now to talk about salvation 
by character, but the doctrine that ought to go with this 
is one which might be styled damnation by character. 
If one is saved by his character, another is lost by his 
character. When we speak of salvation by character, 
we convey no definite meaning unless we define the 
term, and tell what kind of character is profitable unto 
salvation. Also we need to know how far the salvation 
extends. Is it a selfish concern of the individual person 
whose character is good, or is it a salvation that extends 
to his fellows making him a positive force in social prog- 
ress and the well-being of the community ? 

There is a general type of good character which is 
accepted in any community as desirable and admirable ; 
but a thousand men and women may come under that 
general term and scarcely resemble each other at all, 
because they represent special kinds of good character. 
Attention has already been called to the multitudinous 
duties which press upon every man and woman of large 
mind, generous impulses, and influence in the commu- 
nity. These diverse relations and duties are as numer- 
ous as the persons and things with which one comes 
into relation. We have agreed to say that in America, 
for instance, no man or woman can be called good who 
lacks anyzone of a few half dozen moral qualities. Those 
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whom we agree to call good must be generous, truthful, 
just, chaste, honorable, and thoughtful of the rights and 
needs of others. Some such array of virtues we require 
in those we describe as good, but there are a hundred 
sentiments, emotions, impulses, native qualities, and 
acquired habits which go to the making of special types 
of character which we also call good. A man or woman 
who has the general qualities named will have a special 
combination of these and other qualities which will be 
manifest in their treatment oftheir parents. There 
will be another and different set of virtues wrought into 
character when these men and women have children. 
As brothers and sisters they will have other features 
in combination. This law of love we note in every pos- 
sible relation which one human being has with another. 

The meaning of it is that in a person of good char- 
acter there is a set of good qualities which are fixed 
in nature and stable in expression, which are linked 
or bound together in some way so that they appear as 
a permanent combination. Whenever the inner nature 
is revealed in speech or action, a person of such a char- 
acter will always appear to be of the same sort, unless 
it may happen in times of excitement and under the 
inspiration of noble tasks to perform, the good character 
is illuminated and seems to shine with a light unseen 
before. In this case the reflection brings to light, not 
evil, but more goodness of the same kind. A person 
in whom such a group of characteristics is observed 
comes to be loved, honored, and trusted. He is not 
only saved by character from the lower temptations 
which beset others, but he becomes an active agent for 
the propagation of good will and right doing in the 
community. 

In a person whom we should not describe as good 
there are degrees of the lack of goodness or the presence 
of traits and habits which are not good. We cannot too 
often repeat the question when we are thinking of these 
things—good for what? One may answer to the gen- 
eral description of goodness, and yet fail entirely in 
special lines of action. One may be a good man and 
a bad actor, a poor preacher, or a failure in any one 
of a thousand pursuits. There are many who are good 
in the general sense who are of little use in the world, 
because they lack the special kind of goodness which 
would adapt them to effective action in any particular 
calling. Few men and women are wholly bad. Some 
of the most dangerous among them have good qualities. 
The characteristic difference between a good person and a 
bad one is the presence or lack of the binding quality 
which in the person of good character makes the com- 
bination of good qualities permanent and in the person 
of no character or bad character leaves the good qualities 
to shift for themselves in the conflict with evil traits 
more or less pronounced. If the evil qualities have been 
bound together so that there is a permanent exhibition 
of selfishness, falsehood, unchastity, injustice, treachery, 
and greed, we call such a person a bad character to be 
avoided, disliked, dishonored, and restrained. In the 
religion of experience it is a matter of common obser- 
vation. the world over that constant obedience to im- 
pulses of virtue which arise from within tends to produce 
these virtues, to make them permanent in the character, 
and what is vastly more important, to cause good char- 
acter to grow through the harmonious expansion of the 
qualities which we call admirable and divine. Twice 
in the New Testament the process of spiritual evolution 
is represented under the figure of a growing temple, in 
which the stones fitly framed together are all alive, each 
one growing in its place and all together becoming a noble 
dwelling-place for the spirit of God. 

In the Puritan days of New England a rigid set of 
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qualities represented correct character. ‘This character 
was held to be essential to a good citizen and whoever 
would have the respect of his fellow-men. It was the 
recommendation of a good citizen to say that he was 
correct in his deportment and conduct. But in religious 
teaching and the practice of religion there was often 
a great gap between belief and practice. The signs of 
grace were not the same as these external features which 
were described as correct. In our own time one of the 
manifest signs of progress and the cause of a better 
understanding between good men and women is the 
setting of good character in a high place, and regarding 
it as the manifest token of inward grace and the energy 
of the Holy Spirit. We are coming to see that the 
divine life is common to us all, that its energy is un- 
folding, and that as it rises within us it is shaped 
by our will and purpose, first into transient sentiments, 
emotions, and actions, and then into permanent forms 
of character, with good qualities bound together by 
a steadfast will to recognize the truth and to tell it, 
to know what is right and to do it. 

A great step in advance will be taken when all good 
men and women in all churches and with all varieties of 
belief shall agree that a few divine qualities have been 
manifested in human nature, and that wherever they 
have appeared they have been tokens of human possi- 
bility, and that whatever helps to the planting and 
growth of these qualities in human consciousness is the 
true religion, and whatever fails to do these things is not 
true or good. ‘Then the true unity of believers will begin 
to manifest itself, and the communion of saints will be- 
come a very present reality. Every thoughtful person 
now and then sits down in the house of his life and looks 
about him, and wonders whether the mansion of his 
soul has expanded as it ought to have done; whether 
it is properly framed and fitly furnished. He estimates 
the needed repairs and provides for new duties and hos- 
pitalities. The churches might well take example from 
the practice of all such thoughtful and intelligent virtue, 
and set their houses in order, having always in mind the 
need of providing only that which will serve for the 
growth and perfecting of the men, women, and children 
who are dependent upon them for their spiritual enrich- 
ment and inspiration. If, with a sole view to the im- 
provement of human character, without reference to the 
future results in another world, all the churches would 
begin to estimate their resources in this way, what a house 
cleaning there would be! How the dust would fly from 
the windows, what rubbish accumulated through the 
centuries would be dislodged and carted away! Saved 
by character or lost by character are the tests of the new 
time, in which we are making new men. 


America for the World. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


America, as we are in the habit of calling the United 
States of America, has an opportunity almost thrown 
at it, whereby it can take the leadership of the world 
in a movement for inestimable good to the world. At 
a recent meeting of the directors of the American Peace 
Society Rev. Charles F. Dole presented a draft of a letter 
which it is proposed that the society send to a large 
number of the churches in this country, asking them 
to’ give their help in favor of the extension of interna- 
tional arbitration and of the development of a regular 
international congress. Both of these matters were 
indorsed by the Mohonk Arbitration Conference of this 
year. Unanimous indorsement of both was given in the 
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platform of principles and in a petition addressed to 
President Roosevelt. The Interparliamentary Union, 
at its meeting in London last July, adopted a proposal 
“That it would be advantageous to give to The Hague 
Conference a more permanent influence in the organized 
functions of diplomacy, and that the powers should 
agree in establishing periodical meetings of the con- 
ference?’ 

That was the form in which the Union indorsed the 
plan which had the unanimous indorsement of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature in 1903, and which was in the 
Mohonk platform of 1905, as well as 1906, and was in- 
dorsed by some of the leading speakers at Mohonk this 
year. Now comes the proposition of the Peace Society 
to enlist a large number of the churches of the United 
States, regardless of denomination, in this movement 
and in the effort. to establish a general arbitration treaty 
in the place of the special treaties between the nations 
by twos upon arbitration. 

Late information from Washington is to the effect 
that the second conference at The Hague will be held 
next May, and it is to be expected, since the first con- 
ference, called by the czar, opened on May 18, which 
is the ezar’s birthday, that the second conference, also 
called by him, will open on the same anniversary. Only 
two subjects were mentioned as likely to be covered 
by the instructions to the United States representatives 
in the conference,—the better protection of the rights 
of neutrals and the extension of the treaties of arbitra- 
tion. But the matter of a regular international con- 
gress will doubtless be brought before the conference 
upon the initiative of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Both will be put before the churches of the United States, 
if the plan of the Peace Society is carried through. 

This is the opportunity which is presented to the 
American public. If our, people will only recall the in- 
fluential part which they have had in the success of the 
first conference at The Hague and in the practical opera- 
tion of the new and untried—till they tried it—Hague 
Court of Arbitration, they will realize how great their 
influence may be in these two matters. When the first 
Hague conference was hesitating between radical duty 
and conservative hesitation and cynicism, then the in- 
fluence of public sentiment in this country, making itself 
felt upon the conference by numerous letters and cable 
despatches, carried the conscientious and venturesome 
leaders through the crisis, and promoted more than can 
ever be exactly known the substantial establishment 
of The Hague Court of Arbitration. It will be remem- 
bered, too, that the United States, by bringing before 
The Hague Court its first case,—that of the “pious 
fund” which was in dispute between this country and 
Mexico,— gave dignity to the court, saved it from the 
epithet of being a court without a case, and led the way 
to what must now be regarded as one of the most valu 
able developments of the century. 

We have shown our international influence. Now 
comes the opportunity to show it again. Diplomatists 
and statesmen, in matters like this, as the record of 
United States influence shows, are very likely to be 
swayed by the popular judgment of their countries. 
If there is a public demand for the measures proposed 
before the coming second Hague conference, then it is 
reasonably certain that the conference will act favor- 
ably as far as it can see its way to do so. Its own judg- 
ment will be shaped by the popular judgment of the 
nations. 

Here is a powerful stimulus to the people of our 
churches to take up both of these propositions and de- 
velop such public sentiment that our representatives 
will urge them with force upon the conference. If it is 
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not yet in the established order of things that the sub- 
ject of a regular international congress is in the list con- 
cerning which instructions are to be given to our repre- 
sentatives, there is no doubt that, before the conference 
meets in May, if our people demand it, the instructions 
will be amended to include that subject. This agitation 
is not for the ministers alone, but is for the laymen in 
equal degree. The movement for arbitration is not 
a ministers’ movement, and laymen are under as much 
obligation to put themselves forward as the ministers 
are. When it is remembered that these two subjects 
are of the largest importance for the peace and prosperity 
of all the world, and therefore of all the persons who 
share the general welfare, it is evident that every one 
has a direct personal motive to work for the cause, apart 
from the higher and unselfish motive which ought to be 
sufficient inspiration aside from personal and selfish 
reasons. When the circular of the Peace Society is 
received, the opportunity is open for a strong expression 
of public sentiment. Is there realization of the heavy 
financial burdens which weigh down the nations because 
they will not accept arbitration rather than fight? Is 
there sympathy with the women who lose husbands 
and sons on the field and in the sickness of the camp? 
Is there disgust and revulsion at the stench of the im- 
morality which pervades every army and makes fiends 
of its soldiers rather than men? Is there regret over 
the ruined characters which return from war to make 
a perpetual poison in the civic life of the nation after- 
ward? Is there adequate imagination of the immense 
benefits lost to pay for the evils which must be supported 
because nations will not accept arbitration? ‘Then 
for every one of these reasons there is abundant occa- 
sion to work for the indorsement of a general treaty of 
_ arbitration. 

But the other subject, that of a regular international 
congress, is even higher and more important than a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty, because, if this step toward the 
political organization of the world is securely taken, there 
will follow a true world-legislative body and a true 
world-judiciary system by which all thought of wars 
between the nations will be as impossible as between 
the States of our United States. The Hague Court of 
Arbitration is not really a court in the ordinary accept- 
ance of the word. It is not a judicial organ, but rather 
a collection of arbitrators, to whom contestants agree 
to submit their differences under certain conditions. 
But something better is surely coming. The world 
is already well on the way to a true legislative body. 
We have made a beginning by irregular conferences and 
congresses which have agreed upon propositions, and 
those propositions, ratified by the home governments, 
have become the expressed will of the world, or true 
world legislation. With regular sessions, but still with 
the ratification by the home governments of the agree- 
ments made by their representatives, we should have 
the foundation for a true world-legislative body; and 
the habit of working together and the recognition of 
world principles which are not recognized to-day, would 
result in the establishment of the world judiciary, under 
which there would be no need of arbitration. 

Therefore, when the letter of the Peace Society comes 
to the churches, it is a patriotic duty for ministers and 
laymen to give so strong an indorsement to both mat- 
ters, but especially to the proposed regular international 
congress, that President Roosevelt will give instructions 
to our delegates to bring it before The Hague Confer- 
ence. The Mohonk petition for such instructions has 
gone to him. If he sees a wide public demand, in ad- 
dition to that from Mohonk, it will be strange if he does 
not regard it, and thus the whole country would improve 
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the wide-open opportunity to lead the nations up to 
a higher political unity; and, if we fail, others will surely 
succeed. < 

Boston, Mass. 


The Watch of the Cade. 


The melancholy of a driven leaf, 
The patient journey of a long dead world,— 
These are alike, when gods with steady eyes 
Look down upon a universe unfurled. 


They see the silt and scum of what has been, 
The death in ice that was a birth in fire, 

Old forests mute with snow that shall not melt; 
A world long done with sorrow and desire! 


And, you that sigh to see a green leaf brown, 
E’en so, perhaps, the gods with steady eyes, 
Who watched dead worlds like autumn leaves go by 
Along the drift of gray eternities. 
—Georgia Wood Pangborn, in Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine, 


Hon. John D. Long’s Plymouth Address. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


The descendants and friends of the Pilgrim Fathers 
living in Plymouth, at least those who read the Chris- 
tian Register, will be moved, as I was, by your belated 
preface and reproduction of. Mr. Long’s address, and 
be torn by conflicting emotions. The preface was 
amusing, considering that it was written by one who 
might fairly be expected to know the church and people 
about whom he writes. In the first place the proper 
title of the old church, its only legal title, is ‘“The First 
Church,” and not the Unitarian Church. Its minister 
is a Unitarian, the congregation is Unitarian, and neither 
the one nor the other seeks to disguise the fact; but, 
to be accurate, the church has never borne any other 
title than that given to it by its founders, and has not 
parted with its independence. 

Then, how blissfully innocent and condescending is the 
statement that, ‘‘while the writer was listening to cita- 
tions from Gov. Bradford’s Journal (?), he wondered 
how these statements of fact would fall upon the ears 
of those who are accustomed only to eulogy of the foun- 
ders of Massachusetts, and who are unfamiliar with 
the confessions recorded in that remarkable document.” 
The fact is, Mr. Editor, the people upon whom you 
were looking with misplaced pity are thoroughly famil- 
iar with criticism of the Pilgrim Fathers, and know 
Bradford’s ‘‘History of Plimouth Plantation” almost 
as thoroughly as they know the alphabet, know it so 
well that, when the Pilgrim Fathers in their corporate 
character were being made responsible for the crimes 
and follies of the people over whom they ruled, and 
whom they punished, they were disgusted. No other 
term better conveys their sentiments. But, you tell 
us, ‘‘there was little evidence of unrest in the congre- 
gation.” What did you expect? The address was 
delivered in a church and to people who are not accus- 
tomed to demonstration at any time, and least of all 
on a serious occasion. ‘The criticism came later and 
was pronounced enough. 

Now as to the address itself. The very first sentence 
was not true, and vitiated much that followed. There 
never was a time in the history of the Pilgrim Fathers 
when they could almost be. counted on Mr. John D, 
Long’s fingers. The leaders were few, but they had 
always a strong following after their own hearts, with- 
out whom they never could have governed the colony. 

Again, Bradford is made¥ responsible for the states 
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ment that the interests of the little kingdom ‘‘were 
more of this world than of the next, and that its main 
concern was in beaver skins and clapboards, and in 
couriteracting the impositions in trade of the partners 
of his business ventures. It is amusing to read of the 
lovirig and Scriptural phraseology under guise of which 
the knife of shrewd dicker was stuck into each other’s 
ribs. Some of the very elect, intrusted with its affairs, 
were false to the trust and used their positions to feather 
their own nests,—falser to their trust than any presi- 
dent of a modern insurance company. The first min- 
ister sent to it in 1624 was a factious hypocrite, who 
stirred up strife, and was shown to have been a liber- 
tine, guilty of gross immorality. The second was a 
crosé between a crank and an idiot, and was shipped 
off in short order. One of the original number was 
a murderer.”’ 

If this paragraph was intended to portray the moral 
quality of ‘‘the little kingdom,” as it certainly was, 
then it is a gross caricature. Is it fair to say that Brad- 
ford, in relating the follies and crimes which occurred 
among the settlers, threw the responsibility for them 
upon the Pilgrim Fathers, upon the brave, God-fearing 
men and women who constituted a majority in the 
colony, and gave character to its affairs? Does he 
anywhere give countenance to the notion that those 
whom he honored and respected as his friends and co- 
patriots were on the whole a pack of hucksters and 
hypocrites? The two clergymen were sent from Eng- 
land and were quickly returned.. The murderer. did 
not belong to the ‘‘original number.”’ 

Surely, in order to condemn pessimistic views of the 
moral condition of people in these days, it is not nec- 
essary to fling mud at a community which has hitherto 
been condemned for its severity of morals, and, if one 
may judge by the Records of the First Church in Plym- 
outh, not only set an example of high moral purpose, 
but laid a heavy hand upon drunkenness, lascivious- 
ness, slander, and dishonesty. When, therefore, we 
speak of the Pilgrim Fathers, we do not limit the term 
to a handful of colonists, but properly to a body of 
men and women large enough to require a system of 
government and a church; not to a dozen, half of whom, 
according to our testimony, were of no account, or 
worse still; but we think of a considerable community, 
a hundred and more, who were, jointly and severally, 
as much responsible for the unstained character they 
have left to posterity as the leaders to whom they gave 
such loyal allegiance. They were not a colony of saints, 
and never professed to be; but they were a well-organ- 
ized community, respectful of law and order, and pledged 
to put down misrule and crime, and promote right- 


eousness, and that they did this officially, without cant . 


and hypocrisy, is attested by their records. When we 
speak of them as a community, we are bound in fair- 
ness, while recognizing their fault, to speak of them 
with profound respect and admiration. Their char- 
acters are far too high for jibe or sneer, and it will be 
a sorry day for our people when they think scornfully 
of the heroic men and women who revolted more against 
the vices of their day than against false opinions. 

I will not say anything about the taste displayed 
by the address on such an occasion, when people were 
met to honor the Pilgrim Fathers, and not to reproach 
them for imaginary faults, except this, that it surprised 
everybody, and most of all those who had learned to 
trust the speaker’s calm judgment and proverbial cour- 
tesy. Mr. Long did not and could not mean any harm. 
If he will forgive me for saying so, his offence was in the 
use of language so palpably open to misapprehension 
that his words carried a construction I cannot think 
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he meant them to convey,—a danger to which we are 
all more or less liable. 

Forgive me for being drawn into a controversy which 
I had hoped was closed, but your apologetic preface 
and the republication of the address proved too strong a 
temptation. 

PLymMoutTH, Mass, 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


The Christian Register renders a real service by print- 
ing a full report of Gov. Long’s address at Plymouth 
last summer, which has been the subject of such in- 
temperate criticism. Seldom, I think, has such a mass 
of ignorant vituperation been poured out upon such slight 
provocation. I saved some of these outpourings as 
curiosities of historical criticism. I think the climax 
was reached in a speech at some reunion of the great 


Alden family, just after Mr. Long’s address. ‘‘The 
name of Alden,” cried the excited champion, ‘‘will 
live when the name of Long has been forgotten. The 


name of Alden will be a living, throbbing part of American 
history when that of John D. Long has again sunk 
into the oblivion from which it for a moment emerged.’ 

One wonders what satisfaction a man experiences 
in such exudation as this. It was entirely gratuitous. 
Mr. Long had not mentioned John Alden; he is the last 
man in the world to disparage him; very likely he 
would include his name among those of the ten or dozen 
Pilgrim Fathers whom he and all of us like to remember 
on Forefathers’ Day. Yet John Alden, so far as we 
know, was in no sense inherently a remarkable or im- 
portant person. He was associated, creditably as- 
sociated, with a great historic enterprise, and he had 
the good fortune to have the pretty story of his court- 
ship immortalized by a great poet; but his fame is 
perfectly factitious, like that of the more important 
and very excellent Gallio, who ‘‘cared for none of these 
things,’ but who, because Paulof Tarsus happened to be 
brought into his court one day, and so his name got into 
the New Testament, will live in sermons for ten thousand 
years. Not surely that I either would disparage John 
Alden. New England, rightly, will go on loving him 
and Priscilla for ten thousand years, more or less, just 
as Christendom will, properly, go on loving. James the - 
son of Alpheus and Simon Zelotes and the rest of the 
hundred and twenty, named and unnamed, in its first 
‘“‘church,’”’ not because all of them were great or ‘‘throb- 
bing”? men,—which they were not,—but because they 
were a part of the beginning of a great and sacred move- 
ment. But to compare John Alden personally, in ser- 
vices or significance, with John D. Long is nonsense; 
to do it in the Billingsgate quoted is to go far to justify, 
to the unthinking, worse impeachments of ancestral 
Plymouth blood than Mr. Long’s sum total many times 
multiplied. 

What was that sum total? It was the calling to mind 
of a lot of selfishness, malfeasance, and fraud associated 
with the Plymouth enterprise, which most people do 
not know much about, but which all students are per- 
fectly familiar with; and this not to traduce the faithful 
rank and file, the simple mortals who stood by Saint 
Brewster, Saint Bradford, and the dozen whom we 
paint on the windows, but precisely to praise them, by 
showing that, instead of living in a unanimous, unal- 
loyed, and easy prayer-meeting, they had to face from 
the beginning the same sort of bickering, factiousness, 
and slander in their midst with which ‘‘God’s people” 
in the New England village of to-day have to wrestle. 
His simple effort, as I read his interesting address, was 
to show that the Plymouth heroes were heroes exactly 
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because their Plymouth—he was not speaking of 1620, 
but of the score of years that followed—was no Brook 
Farm or Eden, with only the select in it, but a genuine 
slice of,human life, with plenty of sinners and secularity 
to command the moral muscle to constant and anxious 
exercise; that the very thing that makes them an ex- 
ample for us is the fact that their little community was 
tempted and infested in all points like our own. In 
the exercise of strict criticism, I should say that some 
extreme rhetoric ought to be modified—as it doubtless 
would have been had the speaker apprehended he was 
addressing microscopes instead of men—and some 
things added, to make a correct picture; but does not 
everybody know that Mr. Long has himself said those 
things a hundred times,—in fact said them largely five 
minutes before in this very address,—and has the right 
to assume that his readers will take them for granted 
when he speaks? Does not the Massachusetts public, 
at any rate, know the difference between Gov. Long’s 
jaunty irony and algebra or the dictionary? One critic 
will have it that Gov. Long concedes only ten good men 
in Plymouth. The ground for this criticism proves to be 
the remark in the obnoxious passage which alone got into 
most of the newspapers, that ‘‘the saints can be counted 
on the fingers.” Had the critic taken the trouble to 
read the whole address, he would have learned that by 
“‘the saints’? Gov. Long meant the men who stand out 
and whom we name ‘‘the consummate leaders,’ as he 
calls them, and that he pays specific and high tribute to 
the noble company of ‘‘plain people’? whom they led, 
as the type of men ‘‘on whom is the reliance of the present 
and the future.” 

| “The right of a public teacher to assume that certain 
elementary things shall be taken for granted is the point 
which needs emphasizing when men pour out upon a 
scholar like Mr. Long a torrent of criticism and abuse 
such as we witnessed in August. James Freeman 
Clarke, when some one in his presence wiped a faithful 
public servant off his slate, because he ‘‘could only 
judge a man by what he says,’ finely remonstrated, 
“No: judge what a man says by the man who says it.” 
A man like John D. Long has certainly earned the right 
to speak not only with the presumption of brains in the 
public which he addresses, but of sympathetic and sup- 
plementing brains, where the subject is one upon which 
for half his lifetime—for years he was president of the 
* Pilgrim Society—he has been speaking constantly and 
conspicuously. 

What public man, what private man, is safe, who may 
not rely upon the background which he has faithfully 
created? The question is pertinent far beyond the 
fields of literary and historical criticism. Our public 
men, especially in America, are treated habitually with a 
ruthlessness as concerns their general motives, or even 
an occasional careless word, which must, and doubtless 
does, go far to deter good and sensitive men from public 
life at all. Here, too, one cannot help remembering 
that Mr. Long, who seldom answers critics or speaks 
for himself,—if he had been as self-assertive as some 
others, he might now be in the Senate, where it discredits 
Massachusetts that he is not,—has had to endure hard 
things; for I can imagine few harder things than to be 
lectured by important and good men on the meanness 
of one’s politics, as politics not possibly the fruit of con- 
viction or honest thought, but only of partisanship. 
Such impeachments unhappily are sometimes impera- 
tive in this world, and the appeal for the validity of the 
earnest critic’s divinations is to history; but it is danger- 
ous business where men of high ability and approved 
character are concerned. What would become of us if we 
free-traders, for instance, took to overhauling the al- 
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leged barbarism of our partners’ religions, calling each 
other miscreants because this one didn’t believe in the 
deity of Christ, or this other did believe in apostolic 
succession ? 

Mr. Long, as every Pilgrim scholar knows, might 
have made his bill of particulars at Plymouth longer 
than he did, and might even have gone into generalities, 
quoting Bradford’s own lament, in one of his dreadful 
““poems,”’ just before his death, that 

“Virtue doth decay 
And true godliness doth not now so shine 
As some while it did, in the former time; 


But love and fervent zeal do seem to sleep; 
Security and the world on-men do creep.” 


He was thinking then not of the profane, the wretched 
interlopers, with whom the saints at Plymouth, as at 
Boston and Salem, had to contend, but of the elect them- 
selves; and, as there was thus in the first generation in 
Plymouth sighing for the ‘‘good old times,’’ so there was 
more such sighing, and more occasion for it, a few years 
later in Boston, as shown by such Jeremiads as pious 
Joshua Scottow’s ‘‘Old Men’s Tears.” 

But what of it? Does it make Bradford and Winthrop 
worse governors or worse historians, or make Elder 
Brewster and John Cotton less faithful shepherds of 
their flocks? Does it impugn the faithful of the flock, 
impugn the rank-and-file men who fled with Brewster 
and Bradford from Scrooby to Holland and followed 
them from Holland to Plymouth? Were these less 
heroic because of ‘‘the knife of shrewd dicker,’”’ the 
falsehood to trust, the licentiousness, the factiousness, 
and the murder that made their way into the camp, 
or were they more heroic? Were these—the men of 
forgotten names who stood behind the canonized 
‘saints’ whom we count on the fingers and paint on 
the windows—but ninety and nine or seventy and seven, 
they surely constituted ‘‘a little kingdom of heaven on 
earth,” as none would declare more earnestly than Mr. 
Long, whether Plymouth colony, viewed during the 
period which he surveys, were such or not. If ‘‘beaver 
skins and clapboards”’ had to be talked about by most of 
them more than the New Jerusalem, the same is true 
with most good men in this importunate life; but these 
things were never their really ‘‘main concern,’’—that 
word we must ask Mr. Long to revise. Religion pervades 
Bradford’s history as oxygen pervades the air. 

We used to talk of the American Revolution almost as 
if it were a struggle for freedom by a land of united 
patriots and saints against a united kingdom of Tories 
and tyrants. We all know now that America was at 
times almost hopelessly divided about the war, that 
Washington had cabals of his own generals ever in- 
triguing against him, and whole regiments mutinous 
and unreliable because unpaid. We know that half 
England was with us and against the King,—the better 
half, almost all men whom after the century England 
herself delights to honor. Is it a worse story—or a 
better? Were Washington and the patriots less heroic, 
or more heroic? It is only when we see truly what 
Washington had behind him and around him during 
those long and terrible years that we are able to realize 
the great proportions of his character—his patience, 
his fortitude, his magnanimity, and his consecration. 

I must enter my protest against one of the Register’s 
comments upon Mr. Long’s address, or rather upon 
Bradford’s history, from which Mr. Long cited the 
things which have stirred up the wrath. ‘‘Whatever 
wrong was done to the memory of the Pilgrims,’ you 
say, ‘‘was done in that famous journal”; and referring 
to the recent return of the original manuscript from 
England to Massachusetts, you add, ‘‘Sometimes we 
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have wondered whether it’would not have been better 
to let the dust of ages; gather upon its quiet resting- 
place.”’ 

Bradford’s history, in mentioning these unpleasant 
incidents, does no wrong to the memory of the Pilgrims. 
A better argument could be made against the Bible, 
which begins with the story of a fall instead of—as in 
our own sacred chronicle—a rise, and is almost as full 
of sinners as of saints to the end. The first child born 
was a murderer; the one man thought good enough to 
have his family floated in the flood was a drunkard; 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were all defective; David 
the Psalmist, did terrible things, and Solomon, ‘‘the 
wisest man,’ did worse. Of Christ’s own disciples, 
three only seem to have been significant men, and none 
of them had the stuff in them that was in a dozen of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 


“Of the few followers whom he led 
One soid him—all forsook and fled.’ 


They quarrelled as to who should be first and have the 
best seats in heaven; and the base qualities of Judas and 
of Peter, who kept up his ‘‘dissembling” long after 
Christ’s rebuke and his own weeping, have become pro- 
verbial. All this—and it is a slight part of the census— 
belongs simply to the story of the ‘‘chosen”’ in the Bible, 
the thread of redemption that runs through the tumult 
and throng: if one were to talk of the sinners and ‘‘con- 
tradiction of sinners,’ in whose midst and infection 
the history got itself enacted, this paper would be much 
longer than it is. 

But is this the Bible? It is not the Bible. Much 
less is the little list of sins and sinners repeated by Mr. 
Long, Bradford’s ‘“‘History of Plymouth Plantation.’ 
These sinners, although in the Pilgrim colony, did not 
belong, save possibly in a single instance, to the group 
to which we properly restrict the title of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the men of the Leyden church who came with 
Brewster and Bradford, as those Bible sinners did belong 
to the seed of Abraham and the elect of Israel: they 
were men who, as Mr. Long said with exactness, ‘‘had 
been thrust upon the good and true” at Plymouth. 
Had our New England Old Testament—for that is 
precisely what Bradford’s history is, the Genesis, Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, and Judges of the Plymouth plantation— 
contained the record of vastly more selfishness and 
wickedness than it does, it could have done no wrong to 
the memory of the Pilgrims. The good and true of the 
heroic company stand out all the more strongly in a 
book which is a real book, a red-blooded book, nothing 
extenuating, but sturdily telling plain truth, black and 
white, on every page, and not an unreal book, picturing 
plaster saints, a little vexed by whitewashed sinners. 

The manuscript of Bradford’s history, lying open in 
our State House at the place where is written the com- 
pact signed on the Mayflower, is the most sacred and 
inspiring book belonging peculiarly to New England. 
It is the record of the noblest colonization in human 
history by men who were, in the words of Mr. Long, 
‘the very salt of the plain people,” under ‘‘consummate 
and true leaders,” ‘‘inspired by practical wisdom,” 
“firm and undeviating in their purpose,’”’ ‘‘the spirit 
of liberty in them,” ‘‘carrying the family altar always 
with them,” ‘‘walking in God’s ways.”’ ‘‘Their church 
was their commonwealth”; and of the foundation of 
that church and commonwealth, the corner-stone of 
the American republic, Bradford’s history is the record. 
“The letters of John Robinson are State papers,’’—~and 
these are preserved for us in its pages. ‘‘The journal 
of Bradford is a compendium of civil administration,”’ 
—of that upright administration in the fear of God 
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which is the commanding need of the nation to-day and 
forever. ‘ What beside this are the flies in the ointment ? 

‘There is nothing like it in human annals’’—these 
were the final words of Senator Hoar concerning the Ply- 
mouth ssettlement, when the sacred manuscript was given 
to the State—‘‘since the story of Bethlehem... . This is 
the original record by the hand of our beloved ather 
and founder. Massachusetts will preserve it until the 
time shall come that her children are unworthy of it; 
and that time shall come—never.”’ 

Boston, Mass. 


From Switzerland. 


BY S. F. 


How possible it is to come to this most magical land 
for forty successive summers, more or less,—let us not 
be too precise, since Numbers in Holy Writ are anything 
but precise,—and still alight upon some spot of new 
and exquisite loveliness! Such, at least, is the voice 
of your wandering correspondent’s personal experience. 
After bright and happy days at Geneva, and others as 
bright and happy with dear friends at Montreux, we 
came up here to I,es Avants, fell in love with and wooed 
it, and, for the time, have made it our very own. 

At Geneva, over and above all else, we lived last year’s 
International Conference over again. Wherever we went 
we were haunted by invisible presences, the spirits of 
those prophets and wise men who spoke to us then as 
they were moved by the spirit that leadeth into all 
truth, and maketh the sons of men free indeed. Whether 
at the Chapel of the Maccabees, or in the cathedral, or 
the university, or where the gray stone of atonement 
tells how Calvinism acknowledges and deplores, if not the 
fate of Servetus, then the bad deed of Calvin, or when, 
on excursions up the intensely blue waters of the lake, 
there came, again and dgain, the voices, the forms and 
features of those who were with us last year. Did we 
not hear again, with distinctness, the manly and un- 
varnished tale of your Meadville professor, and the tor- 
rential flow of Wendte’s flood of liberal tendencies from 
out his matchless reservoir? Also the masterly forgings, 
so bold and polished, of the permanent shafts of all true 
arfd radical religion from Calvin’s pulpit by your most 
civilized Savage? Not these American spirits only, but 
others of different lands and nations, ever always hover- 
ing near. No necromancing medium was needed to 
materialize and prove their existence. Their identity 
was unmistakable. Who that heard Mr. Barrows’s ad- 
dress at the Stone of Expiation could fail to recall its 
justness toward both Calvin and Servetus on visiting the 
monument again? ‘The wreaths of both the Interna- 
tional Conferences of Surgeons and of ours have perished 
now. Only bits and shreds remain. But, happily, Mr. 
Barrows’s address has not perished, as I see with pleasure 
in the Register that is placed before me as I write. May 
it help some unforgiving spirits to regard Calvin more 
charitably than is their wont, and to admit that Ser- 
vetus was not entirely the ideal saint they may have im- 
agined. 

At Montreux one had enough to do to shelter himself 
from the too fervent heat of October sun; to read in as 
many languages as he could the strange daily outgoings 
of the world in the great reading hall of its admirable 
Kursaal; to listen to music, popular and classical, both 
afternoons and evenings; to walk along the lakeside 
when the coolness of sunset came, or the stars repeated 


‘themselves on the waveless surface of the water; to 


talk with most trusted friends of old Manchester days 
under the shade of leafy trees; to watch the hundreds 
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of men, women, and children on every hilltop gathering 
the vintage. The activity of this grape harvest reminded 
of the olive harvest so constant at Rapallo last winter. 
But grapes, so ripe as these now are, do not admit of 
much leisure or delay. In Italy you may thrash your 
olive-trees for two or three months without loss of profit. 
But the vineyard and the wine-making here must be 
attended to promptly. Everywhere the vintagers come 
laden with their juicy clusters,—as many as strength 
permits them to carry. These they empty into churn- 
like tubs, over each of which a man stands with a crusher, 
reducing the fruit to pulp. Carts come round with hogs- 
heads into which this pulp is poured. Horses, sometimes 
men, drag these full hogsheads near to cellar under 
house or shop. Syphons are inserted, and their con- 
tents soon emptied in huge vats below. Down there the 
process is perfected which converts these millions upon 
millions of bushels into that which once was suffered to 
‘‘make glad the heart of man.’’ The question now is 
whether wine, simple as this Swiss fermented grape 
juice is, really gladdens the heart. When that question 
is put, the nays have it as often as the yeas. Certainly 
Switzerland, with all its wine-making, is a temperate 
country compared with England or Italy or the United 
States of America. The hard or excessive drinking is 
done by the wanderers and globe-trotters, who illustrate 
the saying that is written, ‘‘Man never is, but always to 
be, blest.”’ 

Coming up here we left vineyards and vintagers below. 
Les Avants is nearly a thousand feet above Montreux 
and the whole shore line of Lake Geneva. It isa verdant 
nook, sheltered from the north, east, and west winds, a 
peaceful valley high above the populous places down 
there, with meadows and trees, multitudinous flowers 
and paths that run everywhere through deep gorges and 
towering rocks. I remember first hearing of it as long 
ago as the middle of last century. My favorite poet, 
Matthew Arnold, writing from Glion, looking over this 
way, across a deep cleft in the hills, told me that he 
saw the spot ‘‘where the huts of Avant shine.” Those 
shining huts took hold upon both memory and imagina- 
tion. A quarter of a century later, when I walked over 
the Col de Jaman and down through, the huts had nearly 
all vanished. They are all gone now. ‘There are to-day 
some old chalets, not to be pictured as huts, pretty 
villas, picturesque farm-houses, substantial homes,—some 
sixty in all,—besides two large hotels. The one in which 
I write accommodates two hundred guests. It is open all 
the year, and affords absolute comfort. Les Avants is an 
important climatic station. People who have discovered 
that they have nerves, people who begin to take thought 
for their lungs, valetudinarians, and those who still enjoy 
the most perfect health, find in this delightful nook rest, 
quiet, and the most salubrious air. Perhaps the greater 
part of those who come here come for the better enjoy- 
ment of health and increase of vigor, especially in the 
winter, when frozen pond invites to skating, and the 
roads to tobogganning, or the snow-clad slopes on every 
hand to walking on skees. It must be a reposeful, en- 
joyable place all the year round, quite idyllic. These 
beautiful slopes of green, brilliant and living green in 
summer and autumn, become slopes of spotless white in 
winter, while the green and white alike are studded with 
dark groups of graceful firs and beeches. And the 
flowers! I‘rom February to mid-November they are 
here to delight the eye of him who loves them,—the spring 
gentian, spurge-laurel, the graceful Soldanella, hepaticas, 
anemones, auriculas, moss campions, and the alpine 
flax, with its large blue flowers. Alpine asters, both 
blue and yellow, come with the autumn time, and spireas 
still push into bloom. Flowers are as fond of pure air 
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as men are, and flourish as perceptibly where they can 
have it. The cultivated flowers, in great profusion and 
variety around this hotel, testify to that. They owe 
more to the air they enjoy than to the gardeners who 
so carefully tend and arrange their places for them. 
But the floral culmination of the year comes in May. 
The snow has melted from the sunny slopes. The eye 
has rested for several days upon their vivid green. ‘The 
weather is soft and mild. But what is that? Has the 
snow again covered the hills? No. Those are vast fields 
of that beautiful youth who, gazing at his own image in 
limpid waters, fell in love with himself, and was rendered 
immortal for our delight in the form of a narcissus. 
Those fields and slopes of white are immense numbers 
of the lovely, sweet-scented narcissus. For ten months 
out of the twelve no sign or trace of them has been 
visible. Buried in the darkness of the underworld, 
hidden in earth, cattle have grazed above them. No 
tourist has suspected what was under his feet. Yet now 
see the marvellous apparition! Three weeks ago, no 
sign of it. Three weeks later it will have vanished. 
But now this immense multitude in white array that no 
man can number, lovely flowers whose corollas are packed 
more closely together than the ears of wheat in a thickly 
sown field, so that myriads get no sunshine at all, but 
open, as some of us must ever do, in the shade of their’ 
companions. The bonny children clamber up to the 
crowded resurrection fields, and come down with arms 
and aprons full of the fragrant immortals. Every house 
here, every guest chamber is filled, as from vials of 
odors sweet, with their heavenly perfume. To him who 
comes here in May Les Avants will present this remark- 
able floral exhibition. 

But not all the beauty of the world blooms in flowers, 
ravishing and great miracles though they be. What is 
this I see day after October day from my chamber win- 
dows? Yes, it is nothing but ‘‘leaves.”” But what glory 
of earth or sky ever surpassed its glory? Until now I 
have believed that autumnal tints are nowhere so beauti- 
ful as in my native land in New England woods or on the 
banks of the Hudson. Even the memory of certain indi- 
vidual leaves I used to find just back of the parsonage 
in East Bridgewater, where maple woods had been felled, 
and their saplings had sprung again in vigor, almost take 
away my breath, just as it did in those October days 
forty-five years ago. Let me not be unmindful of them, 
or discount their gifts of pure rapture. But here, here, 
rising full a thousand feet in air above the slope of 
grassy meadows at the back of this house, is a rocky 
hill covered from summit to base with colors softer, 
richer, more varied and delicious than I have ever seen. 
It is a feature of Les Avants which would alone repay 
the beholder, were no other visible picture presented by 
the Eternal here. Would that I could do the impossible, 
and put it for your readers into words. This hill of 
rock rises in three broad, rounded bastions with sufficient 
soil in clefts, on shelves, and in pockets of their own 
decaying substance to afford a foothold for all kinds of 
trees, almost, both deciduous and evergreen,—the beech, 
birch, chestnut, and maple, as well as larches, firs, pines, 
and cedars. From their rounded tops quite down to 
the line where the farmer tells the trees that they may 
come not another foot further, these imposing bastions 
are clad with forest richness and variety. The deciduous 
trees are in their ripened leafage, and present a mingling 
of tints, none of them glaring or too strong, which makes 
the whole mass of the mountain-side ‘‘a thing of beauty,” 
of memorable and exceptional beauty, which one would 
like to gaze upon daily and forever,—the delicatest, 
tender green of earliest spring, side by side with dark 
bluish greens of fir and spruce, other greens changing 
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into yellowish browns, and on into darkest russet brown, 
creamy tints passing over into orange red, with here 
and there a touch only of flaming red, and all this flooded 
with shine of sun for ten hours out of every twenty- 
four! It is a wonderful bit of God’s own coloring indeed. 
With all deference to Moses, I cannot believe the burning 
bush at Horeb was comparable to this. 

To-morrow, not without reluctance, we leave this al- 
together charming, sheltered, high-perched nook, having 
purposed to set our faces toward, and abide some time at, 
Rome. 


Religious Teaching in Public Schools. 


BY JAMES M. WHITON, D.D. 


It is commonly believed that we Americans have 
reached a permanent conclusion adverse to the teaching 
of religion in the public schools beyond the modicum 
imparted in a formal ‘“‘devotional exercise.’”” The belief 
is untenable because the conclusion is illogical, and so 
must sooner or later give way.~ The illogicality appears 
in the denial that the State is precluded from teaching 
what in fact it does teach. In this denial orthodox 
men stand together with liberals and radicals. In 1905 
a proposal to introduce into the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the teaching of the Ten Commandments, 
together with Jesus’ summary of their meaning, was 
defeated after vigorous controversy. Orthodox men 
opposed it as strongly as any. The opposition in its 
extreme form takes this ground. A secular State has 
nothing to do with religion, and this is a secular 
State. 

But this is contradicted by facts. Every silver coin 
larger than a dime contradicts it with the national con- 
fession, “In God we Trust,’’ placed there by Act of Con- 
gress at the close of the Civil War. A secular State, 
no doubt, and just as evidently a religious State also, 
not only a religious State, but a State actually teaching 
_ religion by public confession of its trust in God, and yet 
in strange heedlessness of this monumental fact it is 
contended that the State is constitutionally precluded 
from teaching religion. 
© This confusion of ideas is cleared as soon as one dis- 
tinguishes between religion and a religion, between re- 
ligion unspecialized and religion in one or another of its 
specific forms. This year’s struggle in England on the 
subject of religious education in the schools is a struggle 
to exclude religion specialized in its Anglican or Roman 
form, while retaining in ‘‘simple Biblical teaching’ re- 
ligion unspecialized. Specialized religion is barred out 
of our schools by constitutional prohibitions of its “‘es- 
tablishment.’’ Church and State are thus irrevocably 
separated. Religion and the State have been conjoined 
ever since the Declaration of Independence appealed 
to God as Judge of its righteous intent. It is religion 
unspecialized that the State confesses in the creed 
stamped upon its gold and silver coins,—the common 
creed of Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, of all who 
believe in ‘“‘the Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.” 

The contention that religion as distinct from a re- 
ligion must not be taught in State-supported schools 
becomes even ridiculous when logically carried out. It 
is proper and desirable for teachers to explain to their 
pupils what the thirteen stars on a quarter-dollar mean, 
what ‘“E pluribus unum” means, what the olive branch 
and the arrows in the eagle’s talons mean, etc. But the 
motto over the head of “‘Liberty’’ is forbidden ground. 
Who is God? \ What is it to trust in God? Why should 
we trust him? no inquisitive child must be told. That 
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would be teaching religion. A secular State cannot do 
such a thing! 

Evidently the real difficulty confronting those whom 
this veducito ad absurdum should convince is practical, 
not theoretical. The State can teach religion; for it 
does, and in many ways. Its chaplaincies, its annual 
Thanksgiving proclamations, the oath it requires of its 
officials and of witnesses in its courts, demonstrate the 
fact. ‘The practical difficulty is that, if religious teach- 
ing were admitted at all, many a teacher would be likely 
to go beyond the mark, and teach a religion, religion 
in some specialized form. ‘The Protestant, the Catholic, 
the Jew, the adherent of whatever form of religion, 
could not be trusted to teach simple religion uncolored 
by any tinge of special or sectarian doctrine intoler- 


able to the rest. To avoid too much we will have 
none. 
Here, at any rate, is a defensible position. It has the 


merit of squaring with all the facts of the case. It has 
the further merit of recognizing the distinction which 
exists between things commonly confounded in the popu- 
lar mind,—religion and theology, religion and a religious 
denomination or a church. If religious teaching could 
be had without favoring any one of the competing 
churches, without insinuating the tenets of any of the 
rival theologies, it would be well; the national confession 
of trust in God warrants it; the churches to which many 
would relegate it are inadequate to the need of it. How 
many school children no church ever reaches! How 
little does an hour a week amount to! But a time will 
come when total abstinence will not be so inciting a 
refuge from excess as now; when religion, no longer 
confounded with a religion, a theology, a church, can 
be taught in its simplicity. Till then, while ruling out 
all risk of sectarianism, we are at present bearing witness 
that religion is an interest of the State which trusts in 
God, by a daily period of worship in its schools. 

But this is objected to as becoming formal, mechani- 
cal, perfunctory, a failure. Doubtless it is often so, but 
why? Public worship, reverent, dignified, adequately 
expressive, is justly regarded as an effective mode of 
religious teaching. The fault found with the common 
form of worship in school exercises is chargeable to the 
thin soil rather than to the puny plant it bears. Im- 
prove the soil, and the plant will improve. Enrichment 
of worship has been found desirable for the churches, 
and it is not less desirable for the schools. 

Books of song have been made for them. A book in 
which every factor of worship—prayer and Scripture 
as well as song—has place is wanted. A “Book of Com- 
mon Worship for Common Schools” can be prepared 
by the co-operation of competent representatives of all 
the various religious bodies, in which reasonable men 
of every form of religion can agree. Such a book, edited 
by a committee consisting of an Episcopalian, a Jew, 
and a Unitarian, has been for years acceptably used in 
the meetings of the New York State Conference of Re- 
ligion. In such a book for schools the condensed phrases 
of the Lord’s Prayer now used would obtain the full 
interpretation needed by young minds. In its collects 
God’s relation to the life of the individual, the family, 
the school, and the State would be devotionally recog- 
nized in terms well suited to children, together with the 
duties and spiritual opportunities implied by the national 
confession of trust in him. Such'a liturgy of prayers 
adapted to varying needs and occasions, with choice 
hymns of poetic merit and reading lessons, in part re- 
sponsive from the classic portions of the Scriptures, 
should compose a text-book in every pupil’s desk for use 
during the appointed daily period. Such a book, it is 
worth observing, would not be limited to school use: it 
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would naturally find its way into many homes with a 
salutary influence. 

The pious belief of many good people, both conserva- 
tives and liberals, that American practice has finally 
solved the problem of religious education in the public 
schools is hardly warranted. ‘The persistent discussion 
of it, and the growing opinion to the contrary which finds 
utterance in the publications of the Religious Education 
Association, discredits such a belief as premature. It 
has been said, indeed, with good reason, that religion 
is caught rather than taught,—caught by the contagion 
of feeling in presence of an ideal, rather than taught 
by systematic indoctrination with ideas. Of the influence 
of genuinely religious teachers it is doubtless true that 


* “The gospel of a life like theirs 
Is more than creeds or scrol!s.”’ 


Ideals, however, are the embodiment of ideas. Ideas ex- 
pressed in the terms of devotional feeling employed in 
worship find easy and ample access to the mind, and 
tend to generate ideals. Every American school over 
which our flag floats is supposed to inculcate the funda- 
mental lesson of patriotism. Equally fundamental to 
the welfare of the State is the lesson stamped upon its 
coins, that thorough patriotism is religious, that the 
altar of the country we love and the altar of the God 
we trust are one, and that their service is inseparable. 
This is the lesson that now needs to be given more effec- 
tively than hitherto. A hopeful line of such an effort 
is in the enrichment of the worship now in vogue in 
public schools. The vigorous association now actively 
concerned with the problem of religious education is the 
source from which judicious effort can emanate most 
influentially. One may hope that it will not wait long 
to seize the inviting opportunity. 
NEw YorK. 


Reverence. 


The man without reverence is the man who sees in 
the universe no greatness which transcends himself. 
He passes by all the lofty characters, saints, and heroes, 
all those who by their nobility of character have aroused 
the enthusiasm of men, and says in effect, “It is all 
tainted somewhere, and I admit no superiority.”” His 
motto is “Nil admirari.”’” But the man who has no 
ideals, who looks up and finds nothing in others to re- 
buke his self-esteem or to provoke his reverence, is in 
a parlous condition. His life becomes a thing of narrow 
frontiers and puny resources, while his want of appreci- 
ation for the greatness of others only marks his own 
incapacity for greatness. Great souls have always been 
reverent: to aspire to greatness you must see what it 
means in others. It is so on a larger scale. ‘The class, 
race, or nation which has no typical souls of its genius 
to admire and follow is doomed to commonness, vul- 
garity, and ruin. Much ridicule has been poured on 
hero-worship and Carlyle’s doctrine of great men. But 
almost any hero-worship is better than none. The 
sorry thing is to wonder at nothing, admire nothing, 
revere nothing. 

Reverence is fundamental to religion. Do not think 
that reverence is chiefly concerned with postures in 
church, in obeisance to altars, or with the niceties of 
ecclesiastical functions. Reverence is always joy and 
wonder and humility and exaltation before moral and 
spiritual greatness, and leads on to the very throne of 
God and the adoration which pours itself forth there. 
Beyond visible teachers, leaders, saints, and heroes, it 
passes to a Higher and a Better before whom it humbles 
itself in aspiration, It is not power which can move 
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the soul to reverence. Mere power might be devilish, 
and, while it provoked wonder, could never inspire rev- 
erence. It is not intelligence which in the presence of 
God thrills a man with beauty. Intelligence may be cold 
as the iceberg, and, while arousing wonder, could never 
turn wonder into worship. It is goodness which, seated 
on the throne of the universe and enthroned in the gate- 
ways of eternity, reveals itself to us more beautiful than 
the sun in his glory or the stars in their order,—that 
transcendent goodness which moves the soul. Here is a 
wonder and a greatness we may contemplate with utter 
delight, and for which the soulof man in all ages is 
athirst. It is a godlike hour when the soul first thrills 
to the wonder and beauty of the Supreme Holiness. 
Here is the gospel of all gospels, that all that you and 
I and all mankind have ever admired or dreamed of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful are but ‘‘broken lights 
of thee, and thou O God art more than they.’”—Rev. 
Joseph Wood. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Rejoinder. 


Nay, blame me not, for wearily I go 
Down the dark steep, who did from darkness rise; 
Have I not seen the doom of tyrannies 

Who laid the Tyrant-breaker low? 

I bade the young new West to glory grow, 
Quickened the merchant’s marvellous emprise. 
Even as I pass, I hear the groans and cries 

Of that old East awakening in birth throe. 


Has not my face been turned toward the poor? 
I gave the fruits of labor to the hind, 
I freed the slave, the helpless children bless 
My hand, I opened wide fair learning’s door, 
Preached far the Christ, and, though men called me blind, 
I stood for Peace and Tender-heartedness. 
— H. D. Rawnsley. 


Reading-rooms and Saloons. 


I write this article in the serious hope of obtaining 
information which will be of use in the management of 
evening reading-rooms. 

There are people whom I call Girondists, by which I 
mean the people who have excellent theories,—a little 
too excellent to be practical. They are people who say 
that, if you paved Columbus Avenue with diamonds 
and rubies, the pavement would not wear out as fast as 
wooden pavement does, and who will not do anything 
about it because you will not order the diamonds. 

These Girondists have an impression that, if you can 
open a pleasant, cheerful reading-room, in just the right 
place, with just the right journals and decorations on 
the wall, you can lure all the weaker men and women in 
that town from the liquor shops, and that they will spend 
their evenings reading instructive books. 

In Boston these people represent quite an important 
circle which existed here in the first half of the last 
century, who really thought that people could get into 
heaven if they knew their multiplication table sufficiently 
well. This is not true, however. The same class of 
people at one time existed in London, and they founded 
Toynbee Hall, with the impression that they could “‘clean 
the streets of East London with rose water.’ This 
was the happy phrase of a friend of mine. 

That theory about intellectual cultivation has a very 
dangerous side. I myself once wrote a temperance 
story called ‘‘The New Crusade,” 
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_ This was some thirty years ago. It has gone to its 
own place now. It described a Western town where 
they succeeded in establishing a great central club-room, 
to which all sorts and conditions of men and women 
contributed by their presence as well as by their money; 
and it became so popular that the liquor saloons died 
out. 

I was just finishing this book, hard pressed, indeed, 
by the printers, so that I escaped from my own house 
to the Fellowes Atheneum, in my neighborhood, that I 
might spend the evening in writing the closing chapter. 
Here was an elegant building in the heart of Roxbury, 
with room enough for a hundred readers, warmed and 
lighted to receive such readers, with four attendants 
ready to supply their needs. There were twenty thousand 
of the best books in the world at their command, and 
all the most attractive journals of the day. I was a 
trustee and sat at my own desk. But I was able to 
observe that for the two hours I spent there one small 
boy came in to read, and that he was the only person 
for whom this lavish provision had been made. Cer- 
tainly it had not been made for the convenience of the 
trustees. 

At the present moment in the city of Boston the 
Warren Street Chapel, the Morgan Chapel, Lincoln House, 
Hale House, the Parker Memorial, the synagogue in 
Union Park, the Mercantile Library Club, the Shawmut 
Church, the Paine Memorial, the Berkeley Temple, and 
I do not know how many other institutions, are main- 
taining evening reading-rooms at the South End of 
Boston. The Salvation Army has just opened another. 
It is expected, it is wished, it is hoped, that these free 
reading-rooms will draw away from the drinking saloons 
which the city of Boston likes to maintain in that section, 
the young men and boys who learn to drink in them. 
Will they ? 

I was at Pawtucket one fine day when they celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of Slater’s establishment of 
the cotton industry there. All the military force of 
Rhode Island was parading in the streets, the governor 
and other magnates were present, and the clergy of 
different communions,—all of us trying to make a great 
pageant of the day. I went, as my manner is, to the 
public library, to see how they were getting on there. 
To my delight I found the rooms crowded with boys 
who were emancipated from the tyranny of the mills 
on that day. They were not in the streets looking at 
soldiers, they were not following the drums. Why were 
they there? 

They were there because the giant tables of every room 
were piled high with bound copies of pictorial newspapers. 
The superintendent assured me that it made no differ- 
ence whether these papers were ten years old or ten days 
old. It made no difference whether they were in Dutch 
or French or English. So there were pictures, that was 
enough. And with my eyes I saw a hundred or two boys 
and girls looking at these picture newspapers, not at- 
tracted by cornets or trumpets or trombones or drums 
in the streets. 

Here is a leaf from Mr. Hearst’s 
modern life. 

Mr. Hearst invaded Chicago with one of his cent daily 
newspapers. It attained a circulation at once of a hun- 
dred thousand copies. You and I, Girondists as we are,— 
which means ignorant,—would suppose that this circu- 
lation gained would injure the circulation of the cent 
newspaper already existing. On the contrary, it im- 
proved that circulation 10 per cent. By his horrible 
headlines, \his letters four inches long, his persistent 
tribute to suicide, murder,’ fraud, and adultery, Mr. 
Hearst created a new class of readers, People who had 
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never read newspapers before, but who had as good 
cents in their pocket as anybody else had, bought the 
newspaper of the day. 

Is it perhaps possible that we have been a little too 
dainty and a little too grand in our arrangements for 
these palaces of light and life which by their beauty 
and truth and harmony and general loveliness are to 
attract boys and men from liquor? 

A lady, at whose feet I sit when I can, sent me word 
from down in Maine that her enterprise for the winter 
was to give pleasant evening occupation to the boys 
who at the moment she wrote were sitting on barrels 
in the ‘‘store’”’ throwing lager beer corks at each other. 
Will she, perhaps, write me to tell how far she succeeded ? 
Will the people at Vineland tell me how far they succeed 
in similar enterprises? I wrote an account of Vineland 
once, which was true then, which people thought was 
one of Mr. Hale’s absurd vagaries. 

Briefly, is there any way in which a reading-room can 
be made as attractive as a liquor saloon? 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Answering Voice. 


All was darkness and silence, and the Soul spoke to God out of the 
depths of its despair, and as of old, while it was yet speaking, God 
answered, and Assurance walked with Doubt, and Comfort followed 
after Pain. 


‘‘O my God, be not far from me. .Make haste to help 
me, O Lord, my salvation.” 

‘The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, 
and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit!” : 


“‘T am come into deep waters, where the floods over- 
flow me.”’ ' 

‘‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
pees? 


‘“The light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me.” 
‘The Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and 
thy God thy glory.”’ 


“‘Hold thou me up.”’ 
“T, the Lord thy God, will hold thy right hand, saying 
unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.” 


‘But as for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps 
had well nigh slipped.” 

‘He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 


‘“My sorrow is continually before me.” 

“Tike as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.”’ 

‘“As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.” 


‘‘When I would comfort myself against sorrow, my 
heart is faint in me.” 
‘‘Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


‘‘T am weary of my crying: my throat is dried; mine 
eyes fail while I wait for my God.” 

‘God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

‘There shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the 
former things are passed away.”—From “The Valley of 
Troubling.” 
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Literature. 


Tue Apostles’ CREED IN MopERN Wor- 
sH1p. By William R. Richards. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.—With all the dis- 
cussion of the intellectual honesty of Dr. 
Crapsey’s position, and the propriety of still 
saying the creeds, and especially the so- 
called Apostles’, with many mental reserva- 
tions, or with certain clauses used “in the 
Pickwickian sense,’ this excellent book by 
the pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
in New York City may certainly be called 
“‘timely.’’? Some one asked of a member of 
a certain church, “‘How, with your beliefs, 
can you say that creed every Sunday?” 
“Oh,” was the artless answer, ‘‘we don’t 
say it, we sing it!”” We find that Mr. Rich- 
ards takes as a starting-point the ‘eloquent 
statement of the historian Froude, who found 
many of the church ideas to be only “the 
echo of a vanished world.’’ That being so, 
the problem for many minds to-day is how 
can, they still use the form of words of the 
creeds. Dr. Cuthbert Hall, in his admirable 
addresses in India, so fair-minded, so gen- 
erous to other faiths, and, we may say, so 
polite, says that “the deepest spiritual life 
of to-day retains the Catholic creeds,’’ with 
joy as expressions of devotion and as holy 
inheritances, but adds that they are not 
retained ‘‘as tests of belief.’”’” We infer that 
Mr. Richards would retain and use these 
creeds in the same way, in the spirit of de- 
votion, not as “‘tests of belief,”—for in- 
stance, the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the flesh. When we say that “‘We are not 
raising any question about these material 
particles of flesh,” “the creed affirms that the 
same vital principle which has been main- 
taining my personal identity here will go on 
maintaining it there.’ This reminds us that 
in the early days of Phillips Brooks, before 
he was bishop of Massachusetts, but was one 
of the preachers at Harvard, a student asked 
him about the resurrection of the flesh, and 
Mr. Brooks emphatically declared that it 
was not in the Prayer Book, whereupon the 
student brought the Prayer Book, and 
showed him the disputed words in the ser- 
vice of the Visitation of the Sick, Mr. 
Brooks declaring rather mildly that he 
didn’t know it was there. But few of us 
would resent Mr. Richards’s interpretation. 
The resurrection of Jesus is interpreted by 
Harneck as ‘‘the birthplace of the indestructi- 
ble belief that death is vanquished,’’ some- 
thing upon which we can “‘base those hopes 
of citizenship in an eternal city which make 
our earthly life worth living and tolerable.” 
“He descended into hell’? once meant (the 
“harrowing of hell’’) that Jesus released all 
the souls he found there from prison,—a doc- 
trine once a heresy, then soundly orthodox. 
We make it harmless by saying ‘‘the place 
of the dead.” Even to say, “I believe in 
God the Father,” with Darwin staring us in 
the face, and the mild doubts of Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,’’—to speak of nothing else,— 
is not wholly easy. But all these questions 
Mr. Richards answers with a triumphant 
yes, and by his large interpretations and 
generally hopeful spirit will doubtless help 
many who, “‘ready to perish,” would still 
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cling to the old sanctions, and feel a sense of 
comfort in saying the beautiful prayers and 
the stately creeds of the ages. 


LITERARY BypATHS IN OLD ENGLAND. 
By Henry C. Shelley. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3 net.—The unusually satisfactory 
photographs of this book—and there are 
more than a hundred of them—are its first 
recommendation; for one sees at a glance 
that they are not the views found on post- 
ecards in cheap variation, but well-chosen 
and artistically reproduced pictures of places 
one is glad to know more about. ‘To use his 
own metaphor, Mr. Shelley leads his reader 
through field footpaths of the English country- 
side. In seeking out pleasant places in the 
lives of certain English authors, he is not 
concerned with criticism, ‘‘that much- 
travelled and often dust-enveloped thorough- 
fare,’ content to leave that for those who 
have not such a fund of interesting informa- 
tion and wayside lore to impart. Eleven 
well-written chapters give pictures and 
reminiscences of places connected with 
Spenser, Sidney, William Penn, Gray, White 
of Selborne, Goldsmith, Burns, Keats, 
Carlyle, Thomas Hood, and of royal Win- 
chester, where sleep Alfred the Great, Izaak 
Walton, and Jane Austen. ‘These are fasci- 
nating pilgrimages, demanding of the reader 
only a comradely heart and the personal 
interest that takes account of things that 
once interested and concerned these men 
of other generations. It is true that Mr. 
Shelley’s visit to the native village of Thomas 
Carlyle resulted in the gleaning of some char- 
acteristic and unpublished stories of the 
Carlyle family, and that the papers on Keats 
and Hood have likewise fresh material, yet 
it is also true that Mr. Shelley’s chief service 
to the reader has been in bringing him per- 
sonally nearer to the places and persons he 
describes. 


Famous AMERICAN Soncs. By Gustav 
Kobbé. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50 net.—In songs it is true that many are 
called, but few are chosen, and the song that 
all are singing for a summer is usually for- 
gotten by winter. Out of the many a few 
only, in long years, take their place as im- 
perishable possessions of the common people. 
These few appeal simply and spontaneously 
to a universal emotion, and those American 
songs, important enough to be included in 
Mr. Kobbé’s volume, are, with one excep- 
tion, born out of the sentiment for home or 
patriotic emotion. “‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Old Folks at Home,’ and “Dixie” are 
fresh for each generation, and grow but dearer 
as the years make their history longer. 
“Vankee Doodle,” ‘‘Hail Columbia,” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner’ are more 
effective in music than in words. ‘Ben 
Bolt” is the exception noted, but in reality 
that is almost as much a song of home as 
the others. The origin of each of these is 
carefully noted, and interesting incidents con- 
nected with their history are added, as well as 
fac-simile reproductions and illustrations. 
The last chapter studies a group of familiar 
war songs. 
FORGET-ME-NOT. By Anna _ Mellen 
Stearns and Clara Bancroft Beatley Bos- 
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ton: Little, Brown & Co $1.25—‘‘To 
provide for young people a grateful thought 
for every day; to help them to see God, and 
to love him through his familiar gifts of home 
and friends and simple fireside joys; to lead 
them to feel a heavenly Father’s love in earth, 
sky, and sea, in rocks and trees, in birds and 
flowers, in all that he has made,—this is the 
inner meaning of Forget-me-not.’’ ‘This fore- 
word from the book itself is better than any- 
thing that another can say concerning the 
aim of these selections, which look forward 
to “a-year of happy days.’”’ For each day 
there is a Bible passage and a poetic selection 
from some writer who speaks with confident 
assurance of the goodness of the world and 
the infinite hope of creation. The book is 
somewhat in the line of Mrs. Beatley’s col- 
lection, Apples of Gold, and, like that, it is 
adapted to use in the home or school. We 
wish for it a wide circulation. 


THe Country Roap. By Alice Brown. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
Miss Brown has learned the secret of the 
short story. Each one is complete in it- 
self, and contains nothing superfluous. The 
theme is simple, but there is always an ele- 
ment of surprise. The good humor, the 
racy human nature, and the pleasant glimpses 
of country life make these sketches both 
interesting and valuable as interpretations. 
One of the best of these stories shows how 
a woman, who was a slave of the New Eng- 
land conscience, took a day off, and, in 
the interest of her daughter, whose fort- 
unes were in peril, spent the day lying in 
the most innocent way, and with the most 
complete success. In these stories we 
expect the birds to be making their nests, 
and the spring fever beginning to work 
in the veins of the young. The suggestions 
are pleasant, and one does not get tired of the 
beautiful vicissitudes of life in New England. 


PROGRESS IN THE HOUSEHOLD. By 
Lucy Maynard Salmon: Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin &- Co. $1.10 net—While Prof 


Salmon has no plans to propose that will at 
once and effectually do away with present diffi- 
culties of domestic service, she establishes 
the basis of future progress and encourages 
a hopeful spirit that is well grounded and 
distinctly worth while in all discussion of the 
undeniable problems. In a series of brief 
essays, most of which have been published 
before and thus opened the way for the bal- 
anced book, this Vassar professor studies 
the place of economics and ethics in service, 
gives a practical objéect-lesson in the descrip- 
tion of her own kitchen, notes the relation of 
college women to domestic science, and sums 
up the progress already made, chiefly in in- 
vestigation of actual conditions. It is 
pleasant to quote her conclusion that in no 
country are the conditions of domestic service 
so hopeful as in America to-day. 


THE $30,000 BEQUEST, AND OTHER SrTo- 
RIES. By Mark Twain. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.75.—This is a collection 
of stories, old and. new, of which the first 
copyright dates back to 1872. These short 
sketches cover, then, a period of more than 
thirty years, during which Mr. Clemens 
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has been winning favor and the good opin- 
ion of his fellow-men. We have long since 
ceased to think of him first of all as a humor- 
ist. Some of his most amusing produc- 
tions have at the heart of them pathos and 
satire, as tender or as fierce as he exhibits 
when he drops the mask of comedy. His 
note is too shrill and piercing when he 
simply preaches. In order to receive with- 
out pain the grim and tragical elements 
of his humanitarian appeals, one needs to 
have his sensibilities soothed by his wit 
and humor. 


Nancy RUTLEDGE. By Katharine Pyle. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co,—There are 
few books for children eight or ten years old 
in comparison to the many that are written 
for boys and girls a few years older; and it is 
no wonder, for these children have less to 
say about their likes and dislikes in literature, 
and it is only a careful observer who can speak 
with authority about their tastes, and only a 
born story-teller who can provide suitably 
for them Katharine Pyle succeeds admir- 
ably, and her Nancy is a real person, not a 
pen and ink heroine. Miss Pyle is fortu- 
nate in being her own illustrator, and the 
pictures are charming accompaniments to 
the pleasant chapters. This is a book to be 
remembered at Christmas time. 


THE CRIMSON SWEATER. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.50——This lively story for 
boys, and girls, too, hardly needs further 
recommendation than to say that it has been 
running as a serial in St. Nicholas, and has 
already received the crown of popular ap- 
proval. Roy, the wearer of the crimson 
sweater, is a boy in earnest, straight and true 
to the ideal of healthy, happy youth, which 
makes for manhood and a man’s place in 
the world. It is a book that young people 
will enjoy reading, and the young people may 
be of any age. 


BauiBpoa. By Frederick A. Ober. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1 net —The 
story of Balboa, dramatic as it is, is much less 
familiar in its details than the lives of other 
great explorers, and Mr. Ober has performed 
a needed work in this study. It is written 
with animation and reads like a romance. 
This Heroes of American History series has 
contained no volume more alluring to the 
imagination than this. 


. 


Miscellaneous. 


If it were given to us to provide a Christ- 
mas gift for every boy and girl in the land, 
the gift should be a book and the book should 
be Helen Nicolay’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is based on the standard life of Lincoln, 
written by Lincoln’s two secretaries, John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay; and its mission to 
deepen the influence of noble character and 
to inspire the young by the thrilling story of 
this great life ought to give it a place in 
every child’s bookshelf, where it could be- 
come a familiar friend. It isnot a ‘‘juvenile” 
book by any means, and there is no writing 
down to a lower level of understanding; but 
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the younger children can grow up to it by 
having it accessible, and the older boys and 
girls can hardly fail to feel the charm of the 
narrative and the abiding power of the life 
it depicts. It is published by the Century 
Company. ($1.50.) 


A new and revised edition of The Bible 
for Young People, which was arranged from 
the King James Version by Mrs. Joseph B. 
Gilder and is published by the Century Com- 
pany, has recently appeared. Sufficient time 
has elapsed since its first publication to give 
value to the many tributes of satisfaction in its 
use. Of it Mrs. Clara B. Beatley writes. “I 
have long wished for such a Bible to use in 
the home and in the school, and I find in this 
the essential things I needed.”’ Dr. Slicer 
writes: ‘“‘You have done a bit of work that 
needed doing, and it has been well accom- 
plished. The whole design is marked by 
simplicity of motive and excellent judgment.” 
It must be remembered that this is by no 
means an adaptation. The stories of the 
Bible are told in the Bible language. The 
life of Jesus is put into a continuous account, 
taken from the four evangelists. Verse 
divisions have been disregarded and a new 
system of chapters introduced. The volume 
itself is handsomely printed; and the illus- 
trations, twenty-four reproductions from 
paintings by the old masters, add greatly to 
its beauty and-interest. The original price 
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has been cut in two, and the book may now be 
had for a dollar and a half. 


Books Received. 


From. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
What’s Next. Compiled by Clara Spalding Ellis. 
Aunt Sarah. By Agnes Louise Pratt. 
City Songs and Country Carols. By Thomas F. Porter. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
True Bird Stories from my Note-books. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. 60 cents. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Syllogistic Philosophy or Prolegomena to Science. 
¥ Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. In two volumes. 
5 net, 


From Dana Estes Co., Boston. 
Slavery and the Race Problem in the South. Address by 
Hon. Wm. H. Fleming. 
From the Author. 
Sicut Patribus and Other Poems. By Oscar Fay Adams, 
$1.50 net. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New Vork. 
Benedictus. By George William Warren. 15 cents. 
Hebe. (Thou art my own love). Arranged by William 

Dressler. 15 cents. 
Christmas Carol. 5 cents. 
Aca the Rising of the Sun. Offertory by H. P. Danks. 
cents, 
O Lord, Rebuke Me Not. By H. P. Danks. 8 cents. 
I Will Lay Me Down in Peace. Solo and Quartette. 
B, Mills. 


By William Dressler. 15 cents. 
Home, Sweet Home. Transcription by S 
The Bells of Bethlehem. By Frank Moore Jeffery. 50 
cents. 
By G. W. War- 


Tam O’Shanter. 
The Song the Angels Sang. By Eduardo Marzo 60 


ren. 75 cents. 
cents, 
Gather Themin. By William Dressler. 


Arranged for 6 hands. 


5 cents. 


Wilhelmina Gavotte. Arranged for 4 hands. By F. A 
Hoschke. 60 cents. 
Oh Light of Truth. By Charles W. Cadman. 6, cents. 


Cradled all Lowly.. By A. J. Davis. 60 cents. 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s new book 


TARRY AT HOME TRAVELS 


“Dr. HALE always treats his reader as a persona! friend, and chats with 

him about men and things out of a full store of knowledge and with abun- 

dant personal anecdote, apt literary illustration and historical parallel, . 
ideals and generous patriotism.— Zhe Outlook. 

With nearly 200 interesting wlustrations of Dr. Hale's own 

collection. 


| 


. high 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 met. | 


Wild.” 


‘ Saracinesca.’... 


Prof. A. V. W. JACKSON’S ‘‘Persia: Past and Present’’ 


A book of travel and research both interesting and unusual. ! 
With 200 original illustrations. 


JACK LONDON’S new novel ‘‘ White Fang”’ 
There has been nothing like this sjnce his wonderful bcok “ The Call of the 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S ‘A Lady of Rome”’ 


“ The most notable novel written by F. Marion Crawford since the days of 
The story is sure to charm.” 


Miss BEULAH MARIE DIX’S ‘‘ Merrylips”’ 


Is *‘a little girl of Cromwell's time, as real and natural and simple as any 
child of our own times could be.” —Oxtlook. 


CHARLES J. BELLAMY’S ‘‘The Wonder Children” 
“Unique among children’s books —and delightful.” 


$4.00 net. | 


Lilustrated in color. $1.50. 


Cloth. $1.50. 


Lllustrated. $1.50. 


Tllustrated. Cloth. $y. 


"us The MACMILLAN COMPANY san 
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The PNome, 
A Threat. 


Said the kettle to the fire, 
“Tf you so-excite my ire, 
Beyond a doubt 
When the people come to tea, 
Right before the company, 
Tl put you out.” 
—John B. Tabb, in Youth 


For the Christian Register. 
Switchie and Company. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


“Hello, Switchie!”’ 

Patrick O’Connor looked up from his 
switch-handles. He had been called a 
good many things in his life, but this was 
a new title. Then, too, the salute came 
in a cheerful young voice that was a posi- 
tive joy to the warm-hearted fellow at his 
lonely post. 

“Hello, Switchie! Here I am!” 

Then Patrick saw the roguish face peer- 
ing over the stone wall that capped the 
embankment. 

It was a beautiful, childish face, framed 
by curls of gold, and surmounted by a red 
Tam-o’-shanter, set rakishly askew. Pat- 
rick never saw a child but that his heart 
beat quicker. Patrick had had his story, 
but that was long ago. 

“ello, yersilf!” he called” back. “Who 
be yer, an’ what’s yer business ?” 

“T’m Donald Morton. We’ve come to 
live up here in this big house. I’m not 
in any business yet. I’m six years old. 
Once I thought I’d like to be a fleeceman, 
then I wanted to be a minister or a con- 
ductor on a trolley; but now I’m sure I’m 
going to be a switchman!”’ 

“Good for you!” Patrick laughed. ‘Hold 
on there, a bit,” he said. ‘The 10.50’s 
a-comin’. I’ve got ter give her my eye.” 
The man grasped the levers, and braced 
himself to duty. 

“Hello, Pat!’ called the engineer of the 
fast-flying train, and then the 10.50 was 
but a noisy memory. 

“My!”’ shouted the boy from aloft. 
makes me feel awful queer.” 

“Tf yer goin’ ter be a switchman,”—Pat- 
rick gave his attention now to his new ac- 
quaintance,—‘“‘yer’ve got ter get used ter 
that. How would yer like ter go inter 
partnership with me?” 

“Oh!” Donald felt as if another train 
were coming. ‘‘Like it? Why, I’d give 
you anything if you’d let me!’ 

“All right, there ain’t another train for 
a half-hour. Go up an’ ask yer ma if 
she’ll let yer come down here an’ sign the 
contract.” 

‘“My—my mother’s dead,’ Donald re- 
plied softly; “but Ill ask Aunt Huldah.”’ 

The red cap and glowing face were gone, 
and Patrick waited with a strange desire 
to have the boy back. 

“Switchie!”” The voice was thick with 
grief. “She won’t let me. She never will 
let me do anything but stupid things. 
Sometimes’— with a gulp, “sometimes I 
don’t mind her. 1 know daddy’ll say I can 
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when he comes home. I—I think I'll 
come, anyway.” There was a backward 
glance, and then one sturdy leg was swung 


_| over the wall. 


“Hold, there!”? commanded Patrick. 
“None o’ that. A switchman’s got ter obey, 
an’ don’t yer forgit it! You ask yer dad 
ter-night with a clear conscience, an’, if 
he says come, well an’ good; but I don’t 
want no partner what can’t obey orders.” 
Back went the sturdy leg. The big, de- 
fiant eyes widened; and in the end Donald 


Morton recognized his superior, and— 
smiled! 

“I—I think to-morrow will be all right, 
Switchie. Good-bye!”’ 


Just as the 9.45 hurled by the next morn- 
ing, Patrick was greeted by a wild, hilari- 
ous shout. “Hi, there, Switchie, I can 
come. Daddy says you’re all right. He 
says I must wait until you say the track 
is clear, and then I may run down the hill 
to you.” 

“Come on, son.”’ 

There was a scramble over the wall, a 
clatter of loosened stones under eager little 
feet, then Donald, in knickerbockers about 
six inches long, patent leather pumps, and 
silk socks, stood in the small shelter-house. 

“Shake, partner!” Patrick eyed the 
gleaming face, and held out his rough hand. 
A small white one clutched it. 

“Got quite a grip, ain’t yer?” asked the 
man. . 

“Oh, yes! And yesterday, after I obeyed 
you, I spent nearly all day practising with 
dumb-bells and pulleys. I want to be 
strong like you. What do you think of 
my muscle?’ The child bared a round, 
white, dimpled arm. 

Patrick’s throat grew choky. 

“To think, now,” he exclaimed, starting 
back, ‘“‘that a chap of your age could have 
a bunch like that! If yer can learn prompt 
obedience wth thim muscles, yer a success 
from the start. But twice the muscle, 
with disobedience, would unfit you fur the 
service.” 


“Y’m—I’m not a very good boy.” The 
low voice quivered. “I don’t mind— 
people—often. Sometimes I forget, but 


’most always I do the way I want to be- 
cause—because—well, just because.”’ 

“Well, before yer jine me, son, you’ve 
got ter promise to mind orders. I ’spose 
with thim muscles’ yer kape your word 
once yer give it?” 

“Yes, Switchie, I will mind every single 
thing you say!” 

“Done, then! An’ now I’ll give yer a 
lesson in switchin’.”’ 

For twenty minutes the plump white 
hand, under the strong brown one, swayed 
the glistening handles to and fro. The 
radiant face under the red cap was tense 
and absorbed. Then Patrick set the small 
partner upon a high wooden stool, and ex- 
amined his levers; for a train was due 
shortly. 

“This place ain’t much of a castle,” he 
said laughingly. “The loikes of you may 
not care to come often; but, when 
yer do, yer more ’n welcome.” 

“Why, Switchie,’—Donald placed his 
tired hands upon his round knees,—‘‘I’d 
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rather be sitting on this stool with you than 
anywhere else on earth. It’s a beautiful 
house! It’s so little you can see how nice 
it is, and you’ve got splendid pictures!” He 
glanced admiringly at the gaudy illustra- 
tions cut from cheap papers. ‘“‘I like pict- 
ures that—that cheer you up. I haven’t felt 
so full of laughs in a long time.” 

“Let’em out, partner, let’em out. ’Tain’t 
proper fur a kid like you to be so solemn.” 

“T think I won’t to-day, Switchie. I like 
to feel them—in me. If I find more keep 
coming every day, I’ll have to; but I’ll keep 
what I’ve got now.” Patrick roared with 
enjoyment, and startled a yellow dog hob- 
bling along upon three legs. 

“Come on, auntie,’”? he paused to say, 
“there ain’t nothin’ special the matter.” 

“Auntie!’? Donald turned hastily. “Have 
you got one, too? And does she have to 
come here ?”’ 

“Oh! It’s only Aunt Trotter,”—Patrick 
was coaxing the yellow dog,—‘‘my best 
friend, barrin’ yourself. She’s that knowin’, 
poor soul, that she never butts in when I 
have company. She was run over by the 
7.20. That engine never can see anythin’ 
less than a church steeple, an’ Aunt Trotter 
had a bad habit of sleepin’ near the track 
with her front feet spread out. I’d scolded 
an’ warned her; but she hadn’t learned ter 
mind, an’ one night she put her foot out 
too far in her sleep—an’—an’—well, she got 
off with three paws, an’ that’s more than I 
expected.” 

“Oh!”? Donald gave a shudder. Aunt 
Trotter was licking his patent leather shoe, 
as if she knew that in him she could find a 
sympathizing friend. ‘‘What did you do, 
Switchie, all the time the train went by?” 

“Do? Why just nothin’ ’cept yell out, 
‘Lie still, Trotter.’”’ 

‘And did she, Switchie?” 

“You bet she did! An’ she ain’t never 
disobeyed since. There, auntie, catch!” 

Auntie caught the bone Patrick had re- 
served for her, and.lay down in congenial 
company to nibble it. 

“T hear the 10.50.”’ Patrick was all atten- 
tion. 

“T don’t.” Donald bent forward. “‘You 
must have very far-off ears, Switchie.”’ But 
the keen, concentrated gaze was riveted upon 
the glistening tracks, and the firm hand was 
shifting the handles. 

On, on it came. With clanging bell and 
shrieking whistle the monster engine rushed 
past, leaving a long black plume of smoke 
in its wake. 

“Tt’s awful.” gasped Donald. ‘‘ Where 
would she have gone, Switchie, if you had 
not pulled the right handle?” 

“To”’— but Patrick gazed at the gen- 
tle, uplifted face. | ““She’d a-gone, head on, 
inter the freight a half mile ahead,” he said. 

“And lots of people would have been 
killed ?”’ 

“Sure!” 

“It’s—it’s wonderful! I s’pose you felt 
awful that time Aunt Trotter was on the 
tracks? You didn’t know what was hap- 
pening to her, but you had to think of the 
people on the train. That was very braye, 
Switchie. I think J should have run to 
Aunt Trotter!” _ 
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Day after day, as the bright summer 
glided past, Patrick O’Connor heard the early 
morning call, 

“Track clear, Switchie?” 

“All right, partner,’’ he would call back, 
and then the little feet would rush down 
the embankment, and Donald would be in 
time to see the roaring passage of the 
10.50. 

One day the boy was particularly thought- 
ful, though oftener and oftener the merry 
laughs passed his lips of late. 

“T think a lot about you, Switchie,’’ he 
said, musingly, “even when I’m not here; 
and sometimes I dream about you. I’m 
trying to practise up minding on the maids 
and Aunt Huldah. I want to be exactly like 
you when I’m a man.”’ 

“Come now,” Patrick grinned broadly, 
“TJ like that! Grime an’ all, partner?” 

“Yes. I like even your grime, Switchie: 
it’s like a badge. Switchie, has it ever 
seemed to you that you were like God?” 
Patrick gave a startled exclamation. 

“Well, no pard, I can’t say as I ever 
thought on that likeness,’ he replied. 

“Well, I have. There comes the train, 
Switchie.” Under Patrick’s training Don- 
ald’s hearing was growing keen. 

The 10.50 came, and passed. The boy’s 
face contracted. He could never grow in- 
different to his nervous dread of the noise 
and rush. 

Presently he took up his interrupted re- 
marks. ‘I think a good deal about God 
and heaven since—my mother went away. 
You’ve made me feel a lot better about God, 
Switchie.’”” The man wiped his brow, and 
looked troubled. ‘‘You see it’s this way. 
You stand here, and by a turn of those 
handles you can let folks live or die. And 
you don’t make any mistakes. That’s why 
every one trusts you. And that time about 
Aunt Trotter. You loved her better than 
the people on the train that you didn’t 
know, but you just stood by your handles. 
Don’t you see that is like God? He lets 
people live or die; and I guess he don’t make 
any mistakes—once I thought he did. 
Maybe, when he saw how awful lonely I felt 
after my mother went, he felt like you 
did when Trotter was on the track; but he 
had to do what was right.” 

“Lordy!” muttered Patrick, fanning him- 
self with his hat, “if I was your pa, I swan, 
I’d make—a—farmer outer you. An’ them’s 
the kind of things ye’re figgerin’ out under 
them yaller curls, eh ?” 

“Yes, Switchie.”’ 

“Well, I’d stop it. ’Tain’t healthy, an’ 
it’ll unfit yer fur switchin’ business.” 

One evening at dinner Donald said to 
his father: ‘I just do wish, daddy, that 
you would let me go down to Switchie 
to-night. I’d like to bid him good-night; 
and, ’sides, I want to see the 8.45. Switchie 
says it has an uncommon wicious eye.” 
(Patrick’s words often clung to the adoring 
tongue of Donald.) 

‘See what comes of evil communications,” 
Aunt Huldah put in, 

“That’s not evil, Huldah.”” Mr. Morton 
laughed lightly. “Go to the wall, Don, 
get your orders, and have a look at the 
wicious eye. Then come home and put 
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| yourself to bed. Auntie and I are going 


out.” 

So Donald went to the wall and called, 
There was no 
reply. Patrick had received orders to 
switch a long freight train to a side 
track, until the President’s special should 
pass. Again Donald called, “All right, 
Switchie ?” 

This time Patrick heard the voice, but 
not the words. -He thought that his 
partner was bidding him good-night. 

“All right,” he hailed back. ‘Same to 
yersilf,”’ Then to his horror he heard the 
clatter of loose stones that always heralded 
Donald’s approach. 

The child must cross the track; and 
round the curve came the freight, making 
for its side track. 

What did all the men on that train mean 
to Patrick O’Connor compared to the boy 
who was rushing gleefully toward him? 
Donald was on the track. The sharp 
whistle of the locomotive was the first 
warning he had. His blood seemed to stop 
flowing. He stood still, and looked in 
horror at the approaching monster. Pat- 
rick, recalling the boy’s fear of trains, knew 
that he had no power to run. ‘Then, 
strangely enough, a memory of Aunt Trot- 
ter flashed across his mind. 

‘Down!’ he shouted hoarsely. 
between the tracks!’’ 

The words came to the frenzied child 
like words in a meaningless dream. He 
still stood, rigidly facing the awful thing 
bearing down upon him. 

“Lie down between the tracks! 
orders!” 

The late discipline in the switch-house 
rose supreme. Down dropped the straight 
little form! Flat upon his face, and still 
as death, lay Donald, while the train went 
over him. 

Patrick did not stir, But through his 
aching brain torture after torture gripped 
him. 

‘Was the catcher high enough to escape 
that prostrate body? 

“Was there a hanging hook that would 
catch him ? 

“Would he rise in fear, and be crushed 
by the wheels ?”’ 

Then it was over. Patrick staggered 
to the tracks. The small boy in the blue 
sailor suit was lying stiff and still. 

“Partner?” The word came like a groan. 
‘‘Partner ?”’ 

Then a stifled voice came from 
cinders. ‘“‘Switchie, can I get up now?” 

“You bet!’ Patrick had his partner 
in his arms, and was reeling toward the 
shelter. 

“J—JI minded, Switchie.” 

“You did that!” 

“Switchie, you see you taught me how 
to obey! How glad my father will be!” 

Just then Patrick’s night relief came upon 
the scene. “Anything wrong?” he asked. 

“Not much.” Patrick clutched Donald 
closer. “Only I’m goin’ to resign, Tom. 
I’ve lost my nerve. Ill speak a good word 
fur you.” 


“Down 


Obey 


the 


And so it came about that Patrick O’Con- 
nor, late switchman in the employ of the | 
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D. & W., became gardener of the Morton 
place. 

“And a precious poor one!”’ sniffed Aunt 
Huldah. “He and that yellow dog are 
a pair!’’ 

But Mr. Morton declares he never had 
such a gardener before. And as for Aunt 
Trotter—Mr. Morton says, she and Donald 
are the pair. 


Try nits 


A famous English gardener once heard a 
nobleman say complainingly, ‘‘I cannot 
have a rose garden, though I have often 
tried, because the soil around my castle is 
too poor for roses.”’ 

“That is no reason at all,’’ replied the 
gardener. ‘‘ You must go to work and make 
it better. Any ground can be made fit for 
roses if pains are taken to prepareit. The 
poorest soil can be made rich.”’ 

It was a wise saying, and it is true in 
other places than rose gardens. Some 
young people say, ‘‘I can’t be cheerful,” or 
“T can’t be sweet-tempered,” or “I can’t 
be forgiving,” as if they were not responsible 
for the growths in their soul garden because 
the soil is poor. But “‘any ground can be 
made fit for roses,’’ and any heart can be 
made fit for the loveliest blossoms of char- 
acter.— Young People. 


The Prince knew how to Work. 


Sweden’s freedom from many of the dis- 
tressing social conditions which disturb other 
countries may be accounted for in large 
measure by the simplicity of life which has 
no false standards, and by the dignity of 
labor which comes from arts and craft well 
done. 

Nor is the attitude toward work confined 
to the working people: it extends to the 
higher classes as well. A charming Swedish 
gentleman, in showing a visitor one of the 
frescos in a high school in Stockholm, 
said :— 

“This is very fine, as you see, and was 
done by Prince Eugene, the king’s youngest 
son, who is an artist by trade.’””—The Crafts- 
man, 


“Ma,” said a discouraged little Maple 
Avenue urchin, “‘I ain’t going to school any 
more.” ‘Why, dear?” tenderly inquired his 
mother, ‘ ’Cause’tain’t no use. I can never 
learn to spell. The teacher keeps changing 
words on me all the time.’’—Occident. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkisu 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


GU 

In his address on ‘‘Some Suggestions 
anent the Solution of our Social Problems’’ 
Rev. William R. Lord showed a first-hand 
knowledge of and a profound sympathy with 
the conditions of life of the great masses of 
people. And his -suggestions illumined the 
subject. He showed how the problems 
are becoming more sharply defined. The 
poor are aware of their wrongs. They do 
not meekly suffer. They know that unjust 
social conditions give to classes in society 
a share of the products of toil that is out of 
all proportion with the service rendered 
by that class. In any great industry, if 
the laborers got what they earn, there would 
be a larger share of the gains apportioned 
to them. And it would not be possible for 
wealth to be so congested if the few got only 
their just share. No great fortune has been 
earned, And laboring men have a deep- 
rooted feeling of injustice when they see 
wealth going to men who have not earned 
it. The strife between classes of men will 
not cease till the individual ceases to think 
only of himself, and the man who belongs 
to a class ceases to think only of the claims 
of that class. Individual and class con- 
sciousness must give way to social conscious- 
ness. And with this dawn of industrial 
peace there must come a new business prin- 
ciple. Competition is war, and all war must 
cease. It is wicked and wasteful. Justice 
and love must take the place of strife. In 
the light of evolution it is inconceivable 
that we should not go on to a new social 
structure. It is inevitable that the present 
order shall pass away, and a new time of 
peace and of justice shall come. 

Prof. Crawford H. Toy spoke on ‘Early 
Forms of Religion.’’? It was not his pur- 
pose to discuss the earliest forms of religion, 
nor to trace religion to its first beginnings. 
He began with early men, among whom re- 
ligion was shaping itself with some definite- 
ness. The roots of many religious ideas 
and customs are found in prehistoric life. 
Difficult as it often is for a later age to un- 
derstand surviving customs, there was a 
time when these customs were the best en- 
deavor of men to express the religion that 
was within them. Customs change from 
age to age. But religion is a sentiment, 
drawing its content from outer life. In 
itself it is an inner feeling, directed toward 
a variety of objects, and using the things 
of the outer life. ‘Thus the content changes 
with the environment, but the sentiment 
is deeper and less easily changed. It is 
characteristic of early men that they esti- 
mated all things by relations to themselves,— 
things favorable and things unfavorable,— 
and this estimate guided the feelings of love 
and fear. Thus we can trace out the funda- 
mental things of early religion. Indeed 
there are survivals to-day of early forms. 
Monotheism is hard to establish in the prac- 
tical workings of religious impulses. Many 
men take much the same attitude toward 
the world to-day that their polytheistic 
ancestors did. The saints are nothing but 
the old local gods. The sentiment is the 
same. | 
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Dr. William H. Lyon spoke on “The 
Effect of the Higher Criticism upon the 
Conservative Theology.” Dr. Lyon showed 
the impossibility of using the Bible as it once 
was to support doctrinal statements, and 
the enormous difference between its different 
parts. Men will not take indiscriminate 
texts as proofs of spiritual truth. The Bible 
has been remade by the critics, and it never 
can be seriously regarded by thoughtful 
men as it once was. The conservative theol- 
ogy is honeycombed by the results of criti- 
cism. The ‘“‘scheme of salvation’? instead 
of being found everywhere between the lids 
of the book can be supported only: by meagre 
and uncertain Scriptural arguments. It 
falls tottering becatse its supports are gone. 
The serious matter that is cause for anxiety 
is the spiritual effect in men’s lives when the 
old guarantees of faith are gone. The four 
Gospels do not now show us one Christ; 
which will men follow? And can there be 
the old loyalty to the Man that there once 
was to the Messiah? The impulses of re- 
ligion and of life are changed. 

In his address on ‘“The Historic Importance 
of the Negeb” Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of 
Cornell University gave the results not only 
of profound scholarship in the study of the 
past, but of his own explorations and exca- 
vations. He recently returned from this 
work, and not only was there profound in- 
terest in his address, but during his stay 
he was eagerly listened to by groups of men 
who clustered about him in the dining-room 
and the parlors of the hotel, at the church 
door, and wherever he went. His presence, 
his conversations, and his address on Thurs- 
day afternoon were an inspiration. 

Attention has been called, Prof. Schmidt 
said, in recent years to that part of Arabia 
Petreea which the ancient Hebrews called 
“The Negeb” by the theories connected 
with the names Muzri and Jerahmeel. An 
eminent Assyriologist, Prof. Hugo Winckler 
of Berlin, had been led by his investigations 
to the opinion that there once existed in 
North-western Arabia a kingdom known by 
the same name as that used by the Semites 
to designate Egypt, and to the conclusion 
that the story of the sojourn in Egypt and 
the exodus had been dislocated. This theory 
was supplemented by another distinguished 
scholar, Prof. Cheyne of Oxford, by another 
theory which recognized the important réle 
played by the Jerahmeelites in the Negeb 
as a connecting link between Arabia and 
Palestine. But this country was very im- 
perfectly known, there being no very ac- 
curate and comprehensive descriptions and 
no reliable maps, so that many of the most 
important topographical questions were in 
doubt. As director of the American School 
in Jerusalem, 1904-05, Prof. Schmidt under- 
took a number of expeditions into this ter- 
ritory, including a survey of the coast from 
Gaza to El Arish, a complete circumnavi- 
gation of the Dead Sea, and excursions 
through the Negeb in different directions 
On the basis of his personal examination of 
the country, he sought, in this paper, to re- 
construct the history of the region. Be- 
ginning with the extant city ruins of the 
Byzantine period, he showed that the Hel- 
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Nabataens, and that the Edomites who pre- 
ceded them, accustomed for centuries to 
a settled life, must have occupied and built 
cities in the Negeb. He felt that Prof. 
Cheyne had rightly divined that the Jerah- 
meelites and kindred tribes, who in the Per- 
sian period were assimilated to the Jews, 
must have brought into Jewish life an im- 
portant element. He also regarded the 
conception of David’s career in the Negeb 
gained largely by the studies of Profs. Winck- 
ler and Cheyne as a valuable contribution. 
In the petiod-of the kings who reigned in 
Edom before David, the Jerahmeelites, he 
thought, must have been as significant a 
factor as the Kenites to the East, the Cale- 
bites in the North, and the Cherethites, or 
Philistines, to the West. Before them were 
the Simeonites, and around Kadesh Barnea 
the Levites. Prof. Schmidt adopted the 
view of Prof. Eduard Meyer that Moses was 
the mythical ancestor of the Levitic priest- 
hood. While rejecting the Muzrite theory, 
he regarded the transfer of the Mosaic tra- 
ditions from Arabia Petrea to Egypt as 
occasioned by the later acquaintance with 
Egypt, and the stronger emphasis in sub- 
sequent periods as due to fresh contact. To 
him, Abram, Isaac, and Jacob are the local 
numina of Hebron, Beersheba, and the 
southern Bethel (Halaza). The impor- 
tance of the Negeb, from a religious point of 
view, according to Prof. Schmidt, lies in the 
fact that it was the place where these local 
divinities, by a rationalizing process, de- 
veloped into human heroes, types and ideals, 
that it was the home of Mosaism and the cra- 
dle, if not the birthplace, of the Yahwe-cult, 
and that the fusion of various elements oc- 
curred there which influenced Israel from 
Beersheba to Dan, and in a later time Ara- 
bia from Petra to Mecca. 

It was an impressive scene as Prof. Schmidt 
finished his paper. It was late in the after- 
noon when he began, and before he had 
finished the shadows began to creep into the 
corners of the old church; but there was 
light on the figure and the face in the high 
pulpit with its background of heavy drapery. 
The courage and the patience that make 
scholarship that is equal to the task that 
had just been done made an impression like 
that of a rugged landscape. These investi- 
gations had involved hardship; but was there 
also joy? Like a gleam of warm sunshine 
across a rugged landscape came a direct 
personal message from the heart of the 
speaker. Laying aside the manuscript, he 
said :— 

“T have finished the reading of my manu- 
script, and there is nothing more that I 
desire to add on the subject under considera- 
tion. But, in the presence of so large a body 
of the liberal religious leaders of our country, 
I do not feel as though I could close my ad- 
dress without saying a word upon a far more 
vital question often looming up in the back- 
ground, when topics of this kind are discussed. 
What is the present importance of such excur- 
sions into Syrian antiquity? Is it worth our 
while to spend much time and strength in at- 
tempting to find out what the ancient Hebrews 
and the early Christians thought? What 
shall we gain if by dint of unremitting toil, 


lenic civilization was reared on that of the | searching scrutiny of records, and prolonged 
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teflection we shall attain that high degree 
of probability which is the object of our 
ardent desire? 

“When we consider how radically our esti- 
tate of the universe has changed, how dif- 
ferently we think of man’s ofigin, nature, 
and destiny of human society, its character 
and possibilities, and of the way of life from 
the once-prevailing views, it is not strange 
that the idea should occur to us that we 
might go as far and accomplish as much 
by quietly leaving the past behind and bend- 
ing all out energies to the wotk that lies 
before us of universal education and of far- 
reaching social reformation. When, further- 
more, we reflect how great an obstacle this 
Hebrew and Christian tradition has often 
been to free investigation and the develop- 
ment of a free and harmonious life, and how 
well-nigh impossible it sometimes seems to be 
to teach men the art of selecting the true 
and the good and rejecting the false and 
unprofitable, it is little wonder that we are 
now and then tempted to lay all the docu- 
ments on the table and proceed with the 
order of the day. 

“Gustave Le Bon somewhere impressively 
says, ‘The dead are mote than the living, 
and their power is greater.’ This truth at 
times unnerves us. It should only steel our 
arm for the more exacting work of transform- 
ing the vast tradition of the past into an 
instrument to lift mankind again. Layer 
after layer of the wrappings must be removed 
until we feel the pulse-beats of man’s spirit- 
ual life, the aspirations of his heart, the yearn- 
ings of his mind for knowledge, the efforts 
of his will to realize the ideal in cult and 
creed, in custom and institution. It is by 
thus penetrating to the things that abide 
that men of every age and every form of 
religion have been~able to nourish their 
spiritual nature. Ours must be the larger 
faith that sees the imperishable substance in 
things that seem to have perished by the 
using, and gains most lasting results by re- 
vealing the real sanctity of things deemed 
sacred.”? « 

Rev. John C, Perkins, D.D., spoke on 
“The Christ.” A summary of his address 
will be published in the Register. : 

The last address of the session of the In- 
stitute, a fitting closing and benediction, 
was the address by Dr. Charles G. Ames. 
He spoke on “Lessons from Experience.” 
The day before there had been a simple 
recognition of the seventy-eighth birthday 
of the speaker. But not only by his years, 
but by his deep insight into life and by his 
profound human sympathies did he have 
the quiiification to teach lessons from ex- 
perience. It was really a spiritual biography, 
the story of the upward journey of a soul 
from the things of childhood to the attain- 
ment of the spiritual stature of a fully 
matured manly nature. If any one had had 
the impression that we were met for merely 
the dry interests of scholarship, he saw in this 
meeting the aim and goal of all our endeavor, 
the human qualities that are strong in the 
things of the spirit. Scholarship can min- 
ister to the inner life: scholarship which does 
not is not good enough for men of this calling. 
It must minister to the life of the man. It 
must be the kind of “productive scholar- 
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ship’? which ministers through him to the] consumption of intoxicating beverages. Mrs. 


lives of others The speaker was an embodi- 
ment of this ideal, and out of the abundance 
of his heart spoke forth a message of optimism 
and of faith. H. H. SAUNDERSON. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Three hundred thousand women were 
represented in the highly successful con- 
vention of the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, recently held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Banded together for the 
avowed purpose of waging war upon the 
liquor traffic, these white ribboners may 
well be gratified at the splendid growth since 
the first international convention held here 
fifteen years ago. The three hundred and 
sixty-six accredited delegates from fifty coun- 
tries were accompanied, at this time, with 
many other members of the organization 
which spans the earth with its ministrations 
“For God and home and every land.” 

From the day of praise and prayer, which 
was a fitting prelude to the varied programme 
of business, to the ‘‘school of methods,’’ 
which .added two days of important dis- 
cussion, this gathering was marked by a 
dignity which could but impress the most 
indifferent. One of the fraternal delegates 
was moved to remark that he wished some 
of the men who scoff at women in public 
service could have been present and learned 
something of quiet, well-ordered, systematic 
conduct of business. Nor was he alone in 
this enthusiasm, for many were the expres- 
sions of similar praise as the conference pro- 
gressed with unflagging interest. 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens of Portland, 
Me., presided at every session. Lady Rosa- 
lind Carlisle, who was chosen world’s presi- 
dent, felt unequal to the voyage across the 
ocean; but her daughter, Lady Dorothy 
Howard, responded for her and made a vigor- 
ous plea not only for renewed zeal toward 
better temperance legislation, but for a 
closer bond among women of all nations for 
the uplifting of humanity. The address of 
this beautiful girl, in which she told of the 
thirty thousand young women in England 
who are in what she called “the unholy 
occupation” of barmaids, was one of the 
most moving features of the occasion. 

A centre of interest was Mrs. Kaji Tajima, 
president of the Tokio Union, who, although 
seventy-four years old, came from her far- 
away home expressly for this gathering. 
Miss Sevasti Callisperi, national inspector 
of the public schools for girls in Greece, 
Fraulein Julie Kassawitz of Vienna, said to 
be the youngest Ph.D. in the world, Baroness 
Emily von Hausen of Dresden, Mrs. Mary F, 
Fernie of Natal, Mrs. Van Domselear of 
Uruguay, Mrs. Annie W. Pellet, a native 
of the Bahamas,—these, and many more, 
brought messages of encouragement and 
inspiration and evidence of devotion. Lord 
Carlisle, president of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Association of Great Britain, who ac- 
companied his daughter, spoke of several 
things that had impressed him in this country. 
One, which he hoped to put in operation 
on his own estates, was the sale of “‘soft” 
drinks, which he felt might diminish the 


Dobson of London sounded a cheering note by 
saying that never before has England had 
a Parliament so favorable to temperance 
legislation as the present one. 

Gains in every direction marked the re- 
ports dealing with the work in this country. 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, president 
of the Massachusetts Union, made a gracious 
“general hostess’; and her numberless 
committees attended to the details of enter- 
tainment with the utmost harmony. The 
barest outline of the convention would be 
sadly inadequate without reference to Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, beloved of Miss Willard 
and dear to every member of this organiza- 
tion. Her wise judgment and gentle sug- 
gestions made her invaluable to those who 
had the management of this great and sig- 
nificant gathering. Miss Gordon and Miss 
Agnes E. Slack of England, known as one of 
the most indefatigable workers in Great 
Britain, were again chosen honorable secre- 
taries. 

All who realize the importance of com- 
bined effort and practical action toward 
lessening the greatest curse of the social 
world to-day must feel a stronger sympathy 
for this brave body of women through the 
presentation of their methods and far- 
reaching endeavors, illustrated so ably in 
this notable convention. 

Mrs. A. LINCOLN BOWLES. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Autumn Fruit. 


In its zeal the Michigan Conference goes 
beyond State lines and takes in Toledo, 
Ohio. The autumn meetings were held in 
the Unitarian church of that city (Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany, minister) the past week. 
No doubt a full report of things said and 
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done will be furnished this paper, and I will 
not trespass on the secretary’s province. 
But it is natural I should mention the session 
on Tuesday forenoon, October 30, when the 
Sunday-School Society was represented by 
its president, who filled his assignment on 
the programme by speaking to the subject, 
“The Sunday-School Curriculum in the 
Modern Church.” Judging by clear signs, 
there seemed to be a deep interest in relig- 
ious education. Many inquiries were made 
as to text-books, methods of instruction, 
and kindred topics. When you find an 
aftermath of questionings, a legitimate con- 
clusion is that the listeners are in earnest. 

Through rain and snow I journeyed to 
Rochester, N.Y., where the Middle States 
and Canada Conference was to hold sessions, 
preceded by the autumn meeting of the Sun- 
day-School Society, set for Wednesday, 
October 31. The minister, Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett, had paved the way for a successful 
meeting. Despite the harsh weather, a 
goodly number assembled in the church for 
the morning programme. After President 
Horton had given his address, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer read a thoughtful paper on 
“The Place of Ethics in Religious Educa- 
tion.’’ While claiming possibilities for the 
public-school training in this direction, not 
yet fully developed, and -while believing 
ethics intrinsically competent to serve in a 
large measure for religion, the speaker found 
an important place for the Sunday School. 
A discussion of the two addresses was opened 
by Rey. T. R. Slicer, New York, and finished 
with him, owing to the shrinkage of pro- 
gramme time. Mr. Slicer took up salient 
points and intensified their import specially 
in the world of applied ethics, The inevi- 
table befell him; for a reporter seized upon a 
remark intended for privacy, and so presented, 
giving it head lines in the morning paper. It 
had really little to do with the substance of 
Mr. Slicer’s commentary, but such is the 
manner of the modern newspaper. Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, followed 
with an address on ‘‘Fifty Years’ Experience 
as a Sunday-School Teacher.’”’ It made an 
excellent impression, and was the story of 
an exceptional career. 

In the afternoon the announced Sunday- 
School Institute, in charge of Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, Winchester, Mass., convened. 
The question leaflets issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society were distributed, 
each one present having a supply. For 
nearly two hours there was a constant suc- 
cession of questions, answers, comments, and 
reports, the whole forming a live symposium. 
Interest was so strong that another hour 
would have been used had it been left to the 
wishes of those in attendance. At the end 
a proposition was brought by Prof. Doan 
of Meadville Theological School, regarding 
a permanent Sunday-School Institute, to be 
established at Meadville When he had 
explained the plan in brief, Rev. Mr. Gannett 
and President Horton spoke in its favor, and 
advocated the appointment of a committee 
to frame some resolutions and to offer some 
fulfilling suggestions This committee con- 
sisted of Rev. Mr. Gannett, Prof. Doan, and 
Rev. G H, Badger. As I left before a report 
had been made the next day, I cannot give 
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the outcome at the present time of writing. 
Thus ended the second autumn Sunday- 
School Meeting which has been held outside 
of New England, the one of last year being at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Observation reveals a 
strong demand for lectures, talks, and con- 
ferences bearing on Sunday-School subjects. 
If it is possible, the Sunday-School Society 
will aim to meet this want. There is more 
life than ever in our Sunday-School work, 
therefore more hope and progress. 
Epwarp A. Horvon,. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


Palo Alto. 
BY REV. SYDNEY B. SNOW. 


The Unitarian church of Palo Alto, Cal., 
to which the Young People’s Religious 
Union is this year giving its missionary aid, 
was organized in November, 1905. A small 
group of Palo Alto people, about half of 
them connected with Stanford University, 
had been for some time desirous of a liberal 
church; but two earlier unsuccessful attempts 
made the outlook discouraging. Last fall, 
however, Rev. George W. Stone, field sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was called to the town to perform some 
ministerial service, and the matter was taken 
up again. The result was the organization 
of a church, with a small nucleus of loyal 
men and women as members. This num-= 
ber from the first included some students 
of Stanford University. 

Throughout the entire winter Mr. Stone 
acted as minister of the new church, which 
grew slowly but satisfactorily from week 
to week and month to month. By spring- 
time of 1906 the members had bought a 
corner lot in the best section of the city, 
admirably located for the best development 
of the church, and with generous outside 
help had enough money to build a small 
church. Plans were drawn and accepted, 
and contracts were ready to let, with the ex- 
pectation of completing the building this 
fall, when the earthquake of April 18, work- 
ing havoc in Palo Alto and all the neighbor- 
ing country, brought matters to a sudden 
and complete standstill. 

A minister had been called, however, and 
on his arrival in September the work was 
taken up where it had been dropped (as, 
indeed, most of the usual affairs of men had 
been dropped) in April. Plans for the church 
had already, under direction of Mr. Stone, 
been revised to suit inflated building costs, 
and contractors were again invited to sub- 
mit bids, The lowest bid was iust low 
enough to allow its acceptance, and work 
is expected to begin early in November. 

The church will be small, seating only one 
hundred and fifty people, and simple of 
design. It is to be built, however, on very 
dignified lines, with an interior which, though 
bare of ornament, will be in keeping with the 
worship that is to be held there, and, it is 
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hoped will inspire worship. The building 
will be low, and in this land of sunshine and 
flowers will soon be covered with vines and 
roses. Later, when means come, a hall for 
Sunday-school, social gatherings, and young 
people’s meetings will be built. 

With the greatly increased cost of building, 
both in labor and material, the money at 
hand will permit of hardly more than the 
walls and roof of a church being erected: 
furnishings, organ, etc., are to come by 
Without the generous contributions 
of the young people the ‘problem of pews 
would have been difficult. ‘These are esti- 
mated to cost about $300,—a happy coin- 
cidence of figures. With walls, roof, and 
pews assured, there will soon be a home for 
the Unitarian Church of Palo Alto. 

A number of students are actively inter- 
ested in the church, and since last winter 
there has been a young people’s organiza- 
tion, holding meetings every fortnight at 
various houses. Thus far the society has 
been largely social, helping considerably, 
however, in the different activities of the 
church. 

The minister, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, a 
graduate in last June’s class from the Har- 
vard Divinity School, and for a year a di- 
rector of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, was ordained on Sunday, October 14. 

Revs. George W. Stone, Bradford Leavitt 
of San Francisco, John Howland Lathrop of 
Berkeley, and Earl M. Wilbur, dean of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the ministry, 
took part. Addresses of welcome were given 
by President David Starr Jordan and Prof. 
Karl G. Rendtorff of Stanford University. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


- 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street 
Boston on Friday, November 16, at eleven 
o’clock All interested in the work are cor- 
dially invited 


The Monday Club meets November 12 at 
10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street, Rev. George F. 
Piper, chairman. Paper by Rev. George W. 
Cutter. Subject, ‘Christian Science v. Medi- 
cal Science.’”’ As the essayist is a medical 
doctor, the paper will be from the standpoint 
of a scientific mind. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev George W. Solley, at the Unitarian 
parsonage, Winchendon, Tuesday, November 
13 at 10.30 A.M_ Rev. A. W. Littlefield will 
read the essay. ‘Topic, ‘‘The Doctrines of 
Equality and Self-reliance, and their Effects 
Frederic J. Gauld, 


Meetings. 


THe MINISTERIAL UNION—The first 
meeting for the years 1906-07 was held at 
Beacon Street, Monday, October 29, 
over fifty ministers being present. The 
morning session was devoted to short, in- 
teresting impressions of the Institute re- 
cently held at Petersham, from which sug- 
gestions could be gleaned for the guidance of 
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those who have the next institute in charge. 
Luncheon was served in Channing Hall, after 
which Rev. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church, Boston, was welcomed by President 
Cuckson and introduced as the speaker 
of the afternoon. His subject, ‘““The Spirit- 
uality of a Unitarian,’ was delightfully 
.treated. An interesting discussion followed 
which indicated a strong element of faith in 
spiritual verities among our ministers. .One 
face seldom seen among us was that of Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, who has just ‘‘come out of 
the West,’ whose “‘one thought”? has been 
such an ‘‘ample creed” for many. The 
success of this first meeting promises well for 
those that are to follow. The officers of the 
American Unitarian Association have co- 
operated heartily with the directors of the 
Union, and tables have been purchased for 
the luncheons and the hospitality of the 
building turned over to the Union in a most 
generous way. TT. J. Horner, Secretary. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The fall meeting was held with the Unitarian 
society of Germantown, October 23, 24. A 
goodly congregation assembled on Tuesday 
evening. Rev. O. B. Hawes, pastor of the 
church, greeted the sister churches; and 
he made felicitous reference to the great 
name which the conference had adopted, 
urging the same spirit of truth-seeking and 
loyalty to conviction, Reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer by Rev. F. A. Hinckley 
preceded the notable addresses of the even- 
ing, the first speaker being President F. C. 
Southworth of the Meadville Theological 
School. In his convincing address on ‘‘’The 
Motive Power of a Liberal Faith,” he traced 
the progress of Christianity from the time of 
Jesus and his little group of disciples, and 
showed how different conceptions of God and 
the universe have commanded man’s alle- 
giance in the different stages of his develop- 
ment. Dogma and ecclesiastical formula are 
no longer essential in a world redeemed, but 
man’s relation to the Infinite becomes his 
salvation. The ‘supreme agent in _ this 
upward movement is man himself, promoting 
the divine purpose in an evolving world. 
President Southworth contrasted two types 
of church,—the missionary, as a growing 
church, clinging perhaps to an outworn creed, 
but imbued with an intensity of desire for 
the uplifting of all men; the non-missionary 
church, holding, it may be, truth absolutely 
devoid of error, and possessing vast material 
resources, but existing as a private club, 
self-complacent in the exclusiveness of its 
own circle. The motive power in our Uni- 
tarian gospel should be a willingness to give 
ourselves in unselfish devotion to a deepen- 
ing of the Christ-life in the heart of mankind. 
The second speaker, Dr. S. A. Eliot, began 
his address by a reverent tribute to the 
heroic Priestley, whose life was the very 
embodiment of truth and righteousness. In 
this age, when restlessness is often mistaken 
for progress, we must hold firmly to the 
honorable traditions of the past, while we 
look forward to the spiritual achievements of 
the future. The faith that denies its an- 
cestry is not likely to affect its posterity. 
Knowledge, character, action, are the three 
elements entering into a man’s life; and 
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what man zs ever stands between what he 
knows and what he does. A good theology 
that fails to arouse zeal is worse than a poor 
theology that stimulates to lofty endeavor 
and to high purpose. Our liberal faith 
summons us to be fellow-workers with God, 


and in this high partnership let us go for- | 
ward to the upbuilding of his kingdom on | 


earth, 

The Wednesday morning devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. W. M. Gilbert 
of Vineland, N.J. All those in attendance 
felt uplifted and strengthened by the quiet 
half-hour. At ten o’clock the president of 
the conference, Mr. M. T. Garvin of Lan- 
caster, Pa., called the meeting to order. His 
address was replete with wise counsel and 
pertinent suggestion, Several most interest- 
ing propositions were unfolded,—the advisa- 
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bility of placing a field agent in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, making Harrisburg the centre 
of his activities; the possibility of resuming 
in Northumberland and the re- 
habilitation of Joseph Priestley’s old shrine; 
the desirability of summer preaching at 
Atlantic City, Long Branch, and Ocean 
Grove. Furthermore, why should not the 
Joseph Priestley Conference be represented 
by five young men and young women in the 
Meadville Theological School? The gen- 
eral topic of the morning, ‘‘The Heart of 
Modern Religion,” was ably presented by 
Rev. A. T. Bowser of Wilmington, Del., 
Rev. Melvin Brandow of Lancaster, and Rey. 
Luther De Yoe of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Germantown. ‘The central thought of Mr. 
Bowser’s excellent paper was the power 
of faith,—such faith in ideal love and char- 
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acter as shall produce men and women with 
hearts all aflame with enthusiasm for truth, 
righteousness, and love. The very heart of 
religion is the absolute abandonment of self, 
the ability of the human soul to reciprocate 
God’s love by giving himself to the service of 
the world. Mr. Brandow, in a thoughtful 
paper emphasized the humanitarian trend 
of religion. The countless golden strands of 
human activity draw us all together in one 
great brotherhood whose basic principle is 
social service. Many forms of religion have 
held sway in different ages,—monasticism, 
sacerdotalism, mysticism, individualism; but 
religion itself is one, the life of God in the 
soul. The touch of the divine spirit with 
the human brings the soul into a conscious 
communion and fellowship with God which is 
the heart of religion. Mr. De Yoe added a 
strong and helpful word to the high theme. 
He spoke of the decreasing hold upon us of 
creedal differences and antagonistic ideas, 
and showed how to-day theology has given 
place to religion and psychology to sociology 
with the sublime object of awakening in 
men’s minds a love for the Eternal Father 
which shall be as broad as humanity, as 
high as heaven. The afternoon session 
opened with a stirring address by Rev. A. R. 
Hussey of Baltimore. “The Needed Em- 
phasis in Religion” must ever be ‘“‘soul-build- 
ing.’ If religion has any function, it is the 
re-enforcement of spirituality in the human 
heart. It is not a question of theology or of 
ceremonials, but of the intensification of the 
inner life,—first of the individual, then’ of 
society. The true church of the living God 
is the one in which the passion for souls is the 
central principle. Mr. Hussey sorely dep- 
recated the fact that our lives are so en- 
grossed with materialistic concerns that 
spirituality becomes impoverished, Follow- 
ing Mr. Hussey, Rev. O. B. Hawes made a 
zealous plea for the expression of truth and 
brotherly love in terms of vital human ex- 
perience. Not only must we cherish an 
ennobling faith, but we must have clear 
thinking and scientific methods in proclaim- 
ing the lofty ideals that we seek to make 
operative in daily life. Reports of practical 
social work from the churches of the confer- 
ence were presented, Washington being the 
only church not represented by delegates. 
Previous to adjournment, a vote of thanks 
was extended to the Unitarian society of 
Germantown for its delightful hospitality. 
Wednesday evening at eight o’clock there was 
held in the church a special service of loyalty 
to the principles of the reform movement in 
Philadelphia, Addresses were delivered by 
D. Clarence Gibboney, candidate for District 
Attorney, Franklin Spencer Edmonds, and 
other ‘‘City Party” leaders, Mabel M. 
Rorer, Secretary. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The autumn meeting was held October 25 in 
the First Congregational Church (Unitarian) 
at Leominster. The programme, as it ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Register, was 
closely followed. 48 branches were rep- 
resented, with a tota’ attendance of 163. 
The subject for morning session conference 
was, “Are we Organized for Greatest Effi- 
ciency?” 


Representatives of various or- 
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ganizations of women workers in the several 
churches reported briefly as to their work, 
aims, and general results of their labors. 
These reports and the discussion showed con- 
clusively that the Alliance Branch had 
proved the most satisfactory form of or- 
ganization wherever it had been adopted. 
The Leominster Branch served tea and coffee, 
and a box lunch during the intermission gave 
further opportunity for continued neighborly 
conferences. In the afternoon immediately 
after the roll-call Mrs. Oliver J. Fairfield 
of Ware read a paper, “How can an Alliance 
Branch serve a Church?” Mrs. Fairfield 
made an earnest plea for a zealous, fervent 
love of our faith, a spirit of self-sacrificing 
consecration and loyalty to our belief which 
shall make us teach it to our children and 
exemplify it in our lives. “Our Unitarian 
Faith is equal to the regeneration of the 
world.” This was followed by a presentation 
of the appeals at present indorsed by the 
National Board, special attention being 
given to Sudbury, Mass., and Laconia, N.H. 
The session was brought to a close by the 
address of Rev. John H. Applebee of Attle- 
boro, on ‘‘The Application of the Liberal 
Belief to the Social and Ethical Problems 
of To-day.” ‘Taking for a text the five points 
of ‘Our Faith,” and working upward from 
“the progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward forever’? to the Fatherhood of God, 
the speaker made “‘service, loving service,’ 
the answer to the call of the twentieth cen- 
tury for a solution of its social and ethical 
problems. The application of these five 
points to the daily questions of education, 
building up of character, lifting up the 
fallen by sympathy and infinite patience, 
the establishing of Universal Peace and 
settling industrial strife was thoroughly 
practical, closing with an appeal to realize 
the high relationship expressed by the 
Fatherhood of God, and to prove by ministry 
to the poor and suffering the love of the 
Father God. After a rising vote of thanks 
to the hostess branch and the speakers of 
the day one of the most practical and helpful 
meetings of the New England Associate 
Alliance was adjourned. The winter meeting 
will be held with Bulfinch Place Branch, 
Boston. Alice D. Sanborn, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


THE MIssouRI VALLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The annual session was held in All Souls’ 
Church, Kansas City. On the evening of 
October 22 the opening sermon was preached 
by Rev. R. W. Boynton of St. Paul, Minn., 
from the text, ‘‘where no vision is, there the 
people perish,” the topic being ‘The Relig- 
ion of All the People.” The trend of the 
preacher’s thought was that religion was a 
part of the people rather than of the church, 
and the church should be for the help of all 
the people, not for a chosen few. The church 
was not a cistern, but a channel through 
which the tides of the spirit should flow into 
common life. After the sermon, which was 
closely listened to by an eager audience, 
the guests of the conference were tendered an 
informal reception by the ladies of All Souls’. 


Tuesday morning the business session of | 


the conference was called to order, and in the 
necessary absence of the president, Mr. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. * 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on 2 book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational] 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance quéstion. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Frank Foster of Topeka, Rev. F. M. Bennett 
was chosen chairman. Rev. W. M. Backus 
extended the greetings of the Western Con- 
refence and of the American Unitarian 
Association, in a most earnest and thoughtful 
address. He brought greetings and good 
reports of the conferences in Minnesota 
and Iowa. He found compensation for small 
numbers in the high standard of the work 
done. He likened Unitarians not so much 
to the successful farmers who raise large- 
paying crops, but to the seedsman and 
scientific experimenter who were distribut- 
ing new and improved variety of seeds and 
fruits. Whereas the common idea of relig- 
ion consists of some facts plus much mystery, 
the Unitarian had a different conception 
which was the joy and pursuit not of mystery, 
but of truth and fact. The true character- 
istics of our position are: (1) The right to 
think, (2) the reasonableness of every 
opinion, (3) character as the best of reliz- 
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ions. He quoted Jefferson’s saying,—‘‘We 
never need be afraid for truth if truth is 
left free to defend itself.’ Our point of view 
leaves truth free to defend itself. The only 
basis of reform in man is in the conception 
of the divine in man. His remarks were 
appreciatively listened to and made all feel 
that we were a working part of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western 
Unitarian Conference. Mrs. Delano of 
Chicago extended the greetings of the Na- 
tional Alliance, where work is not to separate, 
but to draw together the liberal sympathiz- 
ers. Reports from churches indicated per- 
sistence and encouragement in every part of 
the field. The greatest missionary activity 
seems now to be in Nebraska. Following 
the reports, a discussion on church work 
and methods was opened by a practical 
and helpful talk from Secretary Backus of 
Chicago. After a bountiful luncheon served 
by the ladies, the Women’s Alliance took 
charge of the conference, Mrs. John D. 
Stevens of Kansas City presiding. Mrs. 
Marsh of Nebraska reported encouraging 
conditions, telling of the formation, under 
her personal direction, of two new branches, 
one at Broken Bow, which is about 173 
miles from Lincoln, and at Republican, 
which is still farther in another direction. 
This hints the great distances that divide our 
churches. Mrs. Leonard of Lawrence re- 
ported encouraging work in Kansas. Mrs. 
Delano’s paper upon “The Togetherness of 
Our Work” dwelt on the importance of united 
work. 

The evening meeting was given to a series 
of addresses upon “‘The Social Awakening 
of our Day.” Mr. A. W. Childs of Kansas 
City, vice-president of thé conference, pre- 
sided. Mr. A. F. Van Valkenburg, United 
States District Attorney, made the opening 
address. Mr. Walter C. Root of Kansas 
City followed in a forcible paper upon ‘A 
New Morality in Business,” Mr. Cyrus 
Crane spoke of ‘‘New Legal Ethics,” the 
mayor of Kansas City, Hon. Henry M. 
Beardsley, spoke of “‘Regenerated Politics,” 
and Mr. Phil R. Toll made a strong and 
forcible protest against “Capital Punish- 
ment.” The addresses were all vigorous and 
aggressive speeches, enforcing the work of 
religion as applied to present civic conditions, 
It is not often that a series of lay addresses 
representing so much vigorous and reverent 
thought and with such aggressive tendency 
is given before any audience. 

On Wednesday morning Rev. R. W. 
Boynton spoke an earnest word of encour- 
agement to the conference, after which 
Rey. Cyrus Flint Stimson of the Westmin- 
ster Congregational Church, Kansas City, 
spoke inspiringly on “The Neighborhood 
Church Ideal.”” The reverence and boldness 
and practical thought and method of the 
speaker held the enthusiastic attention of the 
audience, while he pictured what the real 
undenominational, free church might do 
toward the organization and improvement of 
the neighborhood in which it is located. 
The discussion which followed was partic- 
ipated in by Messrs. Treworgy, Marsh, 
Ferguson, and others. In the absence of 
Judge Wells, Rev. J. H. Jones of Topeka 
spoke upon “The Kind of Religion that 
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should penetrate our Public Schools.’’ The 
thoughtful and interesting address provoked 
a discussion, in which Prof. W. H. Carruth, 
Rev, J. W. Day, Rev. Mr. Stimson, and 
others took part. 

Rev. F. M. Bennett followed upon ‘‘The 
Free Church and the Municipality,” a helpful 
address that led to an earnest discussion. 
The invitation to entertain the next confer- 
ence at St. Joseph, Mo., was unanimously 
accepted. Resolutions were adopted second- 
ing the attempt to raise $150,000 for the 
American Unitarian Association, and rec- 
ommending the churches in the conference 
to double their gifts for this purpose. Greet - 
ing was sent to the American Unitarian 
Association and Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and regrets for the absence of Secretary 
St. John and sympathy for his illness. 

The separate churches in the conference 
were urged to make a contribution to the 
conference treasury, and thus put less ex- 
pense upon the entertaining church. The 
conference congratulated the Unitarians of 
Kansas City on the completion of their 
beautiful church home, and on the satis- 
factory condition of the cause there, and 
expressed appreciation of their cordial hos- 
pitality. After an excellent luncheon, Rev. 
John W. Day who acted as toastmaster, called 
out speeches from Rev. Mr. Stimson, Prof. 
W. H. Carruth, Revs. Bennett and Jones, 
each of whom added much to the interest and 
pleasure of the occasion, and so closed this 
session of the Missouri Valley Conference. 
J. L. Marsh, Secretary. 


Churches. 

BrmwericA, Mass.—First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church: The installation of Rev. 
Harry Lutz as pastor took place on Tues- 
day at 6.30 P.m., October 30. The order 
of services included invocation by Rev. J. 
Harold Dale of the Orthodox church of 
Billerica; Scripture reading by Rev. Chester 
H. Howe of North Billerica Baptist church; 
sermon by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
of Boston, upon ‘“‘The Simplicity of the Life 
and Teachings of Jesus’; congregational 
hymn, ‘Unto thy Temple, Lord, we come,” 
by Robert Collyer; prayer of installation by 
Rev. John Mills Wilson of Lexington; organ 
response; charge to the pastor by Prof. 
William Wallace Fenn of Harvard Divinity 
School, who emphasized the helpful influence 
of a joyous spirit blending with the minister’s 
work, and bade the minister preach the 
gospel of good cheer; right hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, 
Mass., who dwelt upon the ‘ Hospitable 
Spirit”; and address to the people by Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., recent 
pastor of the Billerica church. He urged 
the people to share the responsibilities 
of the church with constancy in attendance, 
and thus help to stimulate the pastor, and 
most of all to “‘attain untothe vision.” This 
is a brief notice of the impressive services 
From the old Emerson pulpit, formerly of 
Boston, but possessed by this people in 1844, 
came forth inspiring words for help in the 
continuance of Christian life and work. The 
autumnal emblems from the forests and 
shrubs made the old church attractive. 
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Though heavy losses by death and removals 
have limited the number of the flock, yet 
they strive to be faithful to the leader, and to 
help on his message. 


Boise, IpaHo.—Unity Church: Rev. 
John C, Mitchell, formerly of Lebanon, N.H. 
was installed Sunday, October 21. The 
day was perfect, as usual, in this growing 
Western city, where 336 days out of the 365 
last year were days of sunshine; and an earn- 
est company of men and women heard Mr. 
Mitchell at the morning service when he 
spoke on the theme, ‘‘The Value of the Hu- 
man Soul.’ A more fitting theme for the 
initial service of his ministry here could not 
have been chosen, and the sympathetic 
attention and cordial responsiveness of the 
congregation were most inspiring. The 
service of installation was held at four o’clock. 
The field secretary, Rev. William Thurston 
Brown, preached the sermon. Hon. Willard 
White, president of the board of trustees of 
Unity Church and prospective member of 
the legislature, made a brief address of 
welcome, in behalf of the church, which was 
most fitting. Mr. Mitchell’s response was 
characteristic of the man, simple, direct, 
practical, manly, outlining the programme 
of a liberal church clearly and effectively. 
Mr. Mitchell comes to Boisé at a most 
auspicious time. The splendid optimism 
of Mr. White and the earnest ministry of 
Rev. Stephen Peebles have rallied the forces 
of liberal religion in the city, and formed 
a compact body of men and women who can 
be counted upon to form the nucleus of a 
larger society, which is a certainty of the 
near future. No city of the Rocky Mountain 
tegion has better prospects of growth or 
securer foundations to build them on than 
Boisé. It is the natural centre of one of the 
richest agricultural districts in the world. 
Four millions of dollars are being expended 
by the United States government for irriga- 
tion canals and reservoirs in the immediate 
vicinity, in addition to similar projects backed 
by private capital On the other hand, 
Boisé is the supply centre for some of the 
richest gold, silver, and lead mines in 
America, the Boisé Basin Mine alone having 
produced over three hundred millions of 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


OARD FOR CHILD.—A physician’s widow of 
Boston suburb will board and take charge of a child. 
Excellent schools, or instruction at home with music and 
German. References exchanged. For particulars address 
E. B., The Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


pperzz0ON as travelling companion is desired by a 
college woman of experience. References. Address 
Suite 2, 6 Garrison Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be pa seg So happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who nged. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


‘$258 


dollars in gold, The phenomenal growth 
of the city from less than 6,000 in 1900 to 
more than 18,000 now is easily understood in 
the light of these and other facts, and its 
growth has just begun. 
sending to this 


pastoral experience of Mr. Mitchell is ap- 
parent. The feeling that Unity Church has 
entered upon a new era of growth and use- 
fulness is entirely justified. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, William 
H. Lyon, D.D.: The new parish house, just 
completed, which, it was expected, would be 
ready for use next Sunday, was burned last 
Saturday. ‘The fire began early in the morn- 
ing, and the destruction of the parish 
house was complete. ‘The fire spread to the 
adjoining church, burning one end of it, and 
destroying memorial windows and other 
priceless relics of former generations. The 
whole interior of the church was badly dam- 
aged. Worship will be held for some time 
in the old Pierce Hall, which was only slightly 
damaged by fire. This beautiful church and 
the new parish house are tokens of the loyalty 
of the members of this flourishing parish and 
the leadership of Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
now at King’s Chapel, Boston, and Dr. 
William H. Lyon, his successor. With his 
former church in Roxbury and in this 
church, Dr. Lyon has had ample experience in 
building churches and parish houses. 


KataMazoo, Micu.—The People’s Church, 
Rev Joseph P. MacCarthy: The fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of liberal 
Christianity and the installation of Dr. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy have just been ob- 
served with appropriate exercises. The first 
service was held on Sunday, October 21, 
when an anniversary offering of fifty dollars 
for church extension was made in response 
to the appeal of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Western Conference. 
Thursday evening, October 25, the anniver- 
sary address was given by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, 
in which he described many of the super- 
ficial tendencies of the past fifty years as de- 
plorable facts, but declared that the under- 
tone had been strongly in the direction of 
the salutary, hopeful, and helpful. The anni- 
versary reception and supper were held on 
Friday, October 26, the guest of honor being 
Mrs. Allen Potter, the only survivor of the 
first ten members of the original Unitarian 
church. Fully 200 guests were seated at the 
long tables, which were decorated with yel- 
low chrysanthemums, yellow also being used 
about the room as befitted the golden anni- 
versary. The president of the board of 


trustees acted as toast-master, and the re- | 
sponses were hearty, eloquent, and, for the 


most part, reminiscent. 
from host of friends, 
ministers. The 
the singing of 


Greetings were read 
a 

programme 
“Auld Lang Syne,” accom- 
melodeon over which she had presided when 
a girl, Saturday afternoon occurred a 
Woman’s Rally in the church parlors, largely 
reminiscent in tone. Sunday morning 
occurred the historical meeting. Three papers 
were read as follows: ‘Sketch of the First 


The wisdom of | 
“city beautiful” of our in- 
land empire a man of the education and long. 


including former | 
closed with | 


| years. 
panied by Mrs, J. J. Knight on the little, old | 
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Twenty Years of our History,” by Mrs. Allen 
Potter, who saw it all; ‘Sketch of the Last 
Twenty-five Years,” by Rev Caroline Bart- 
lett-Crane, a former minister; and ‘The 
Institutional Features of our Church,” by 
Mrs. C. G. Kleinstuck, whose father, Mr. 
Silas Hubbard, by a large gift made possible 
the new church. In the evening, looking 
out upon the next fifty years, the church 
installed as minister Dr. Joseph P. Mac- 


| Carthy, who has served them for nearly a 


year. ‘The sermon was preached by Rev. 
W. M. Backus of Chicago, others on the 
programme being Rev. R. S. Barrow of 
Jackson, Mich., Rev. Bartlett-Crane, and 
Mr. G. A. Dimoc of Kalamazoo. During 
these Sunday services eight new members 
signed the bond of union, including a grand- 
son of Mrs, Allen Potter and a grand-daughter 
of Mr. Silas Hubbard, making an aggregate 
of 68 who have united with the church in the 
last year. Another incident of marked 
interest was the establishment of a Potter 
Emergency Fund by a gift of fifty dollars 
from Mrs, Potter, to which friends added 
varying sums until it amounted to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, 


PrEasopy, Mass.—First Unitarian Church: 
The ordination and installation of Rey. C. 
Bertrand Thompson took place on Wednes- 
day evening, October 17, the council of minis- 
ters being held at 7.30 o’clock, and the public 
services at 8. Those who took part in the 
exercises were: Rev. Thornton Anthony 
Mills, who made the invocation; Rev. John 
W. Hudson, who read the Scriptures; Rev. 
Edward Cummings, who preached the ordina- 
tion sermon; Rev, Edward A. Horton, who 
gave the ordaining prayer; Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, who gave the charge to the 
minister; Rev. George D. Latimer, who ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship; Rev. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, who gave the charge to 
the people; and Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, who 
made the concluding prayer. ‘There was a 
special musical service. ‘The attendance was 
large and the services of much interest. Rev. 
Mr. Cummings’s address was a message of 
cheerfulness, founded on the text, ‘Seek, 
and ye shall find.”’ ‘This church has been 
without a pastor for ten months, since the 
resignation of Rev. Mr. Mitchell last Decem- 
ber to accept a call to Keene, N.H. Since 
the coming of the new minister the society 
dn many ways has shown the signs of in- 
creased activity by a larger interest in 
church work, a much larger attendance at 
the services, and applications for sittings. 
The new minister is the tenth pastor of the 
church, which was founded in 1827, and 
organized as a society two years earlier, 
Rey. Mr. Thompson is a Western man, and 
was born in Denver, Col., April 12, 1882. 
He moved to California four years later, and 
in 1900 was graduated from the University 
of Southern California, at the age of eighteen 
In 1904 he joined Benjamin Fay 
Mills, the former evangelist and now noted 


| liberal preacher, in the organization of an 
/independent church called the Los Angeles 
| Fellowship, was made secretary and after- 


ward assistant minister. In 1905 he entered 
upon graduate work at Harvard, which he 
is still pursuing. He has entered upon his 
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work in the local ministry with a zeal and 
enthusiasm which gives promise that he 
will be a worthy successor to those who have 
occupied the pulpit of this church since it 
was founded. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The church on the corner 
of Garrison Avenue and Locust Street, built 
in 1880, was sold last summer to, and is now 
occupied by, a congregation of colored people 
of the Episcopalian faith. Services are now 
being held in the hall of the Musical Arts 
Building on the corner of Boyle Avenue and 
Olive Street, a favorable location, and the 
hall proves well adapted for such use. Vari- 
ous lots not further east than Union Avenue 
are under consideration, and it is expected 
that a new location will soon be secured and 
the work of building begun. A course of 
lectures is being given by Mr. Day, under 
the auspices of the Eliot Alliance, the third 
Thursday of the month, on “‘Points of General 
Interest in the Later Study of the New 
Testament.”” The meetings of the Alliance, 
as of the Ladies’ Society, are held at the 
new mission school on Taylor Avenue, and 
over sixty were present at the first meet- 
ing. Gentlemen also attend these lectures. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.— First Unitarian 
Society: Rev. Albert Willard Clark has 
accepted the call tendered him to become 
minister of this society, and will enter upon 
its duties immediately, Although the so- 
ciety sustained a severe blow in the de- 
parture of its late minister, Rev. Charles P. 
Lombard, it has been held together by a 
common purpose, and will now take up with 
renewed hope and courage the work of a 
liberal church in this old college town. Its 
most pressing necessity is a church building, 
the site for which is now fully paid for, and 
the funds for which it is hoped will soon be 
forthcoming. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association:— 


Ela: ” Horace Davis one dasvidace. cous Cataanenae $3,948.50 
orace Davis and wife, oa waucees 

o. 5co 00 

9. Society i in “Sullivan, Me. 5.00 

9. M lien M. Kendall, Groveland 20.00 

13. Society in Manchester.. 10 00 

16, Mrs, Dunhill, Middlesex. “Eng. 1.co 

17. Society i in Wilmington, Del. adda apacieaae 100.00 

18. Societe dD Baueec.va sess cone des sisealceae 50.c0 

19. John. C. Haynes, Boston ......... 3,000.00 


CRESC if 
DYSPEPSIA 
(Former! FLOUR) 
SPECIAL iC FLOUR 
K. C. WHOF! HBAT FLOUR 
Unlike all k grocers 


Pp 
FARWELL & RHINES,AWATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 

Rey. C. R. Bliot, Sec’ ; dlenry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. ield, 

277 Tremont Bt Boston 
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Oct. 20. Miss Clara P. Parsons, Eatart Me. . $50.00 
20. Society in Groton ..... ME Aab te. 53.co 
22, Society in Dunkirk, N. Y. 4 8p ponereden 15.00 
22, Chestnut Hill Society. mhokibays setsiiters 1c0.00 
22. Society in Ashby .....-..-.00 00s 20.00 
25. Daniel Lees, McKeesport, Pa 1,00 
2s. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, on ge ee 200.00 
29. Society in Rochester, 100.00 
29. Society in North Andover. .....ses esses 201.00 
age Society in Concord)-isc sesisisce cues sevvcs 500.co 
30. Society in Wilton Centre, N.H. ...-... 25.25 
30. Society in Sterling.... 0... ..se sess ceces 25.co 
30. Miss Annie S, Bean, pouepell, eee peetie 2.00 
31 Society in Exeter, N.H. See 2 40585) 
31. Society in Newburgh, N. y. . 50.00 

$9,023.60 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from Sepr. 


1 to Nov. 1 1906:— 
Sept. 7. Walpole, N.H., Sunday-school......-.++ fr.00 
. wu. Hingham, Mass., First Parish..... sere 80.30 
11. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
14. Hanska, Minn., Sunday-school....... 2.00 
17. Franklin, N.H., Sunday-school.. *¢ 12.00 
Oct. 8. Miss Anne G. Doane, Cohasset, Mass‘ vs ~ 1160 
rr. Portsmouth, N.H,, South Parish ss 25.00 
10. Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday-school «ss 10,00 
17. Mr. Samuel P. Mandell, Boston, Mass.... 25.00 
17. Miss Mary P. Bacon, Chestnut Hill, ges «3 10.0 
17. Mr. Arthur F. Estabrook, Boston .......- 10.00 
17. Mr. Henry A. Willis, Fitchburg, Mass. -.- 10.00 
17. Mrs. W. Warren, Boston.. ~ 10.00 
17. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Osgood, Boston - 10,00 
17. Mr. W. P. Tyler, Newton, Mass. . 5.00 
17. Mrs. A C. Wellington, Cambridge, Mass., 10.00 
17. Hon. E. B. Haskell, Auburndale, Mass... 10.co 
17. Hon. O. Adams, Boston. .22. cvces.se'sse - 10:00 
17. Mr. Caleb Chase, Boston.......- se 


17. Mr. John C. Haynes, Boston . 


17. Mr. B. M. Jones, Boston..... caren 4 
17. Mrs. R. H. Stevenson, Boston....+.+++45++ 10,00 
17. Mrs. A. T. Leighton, Brookline. Mass. -. 15.00 
18. Mr. Edward Wells, Burlington, Vt. ....-.. 25.00 
18. Mrs. Grew, Boston....------.0++-e00 10.00 
18. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Koston.. saute sees Es EO!OO 
18, Mrs. William Herbert, New York City. 10.00 
18. Mr. Hartley Lord, Kennebunk, Me. ++ 10.00 
18. Mrs. ‘Thomas Talbot Billerica, Mass. .s.. 100 
18, Mrs. Thomas M . Dillingham,’ New ‘saves 

City Usa cialis asciala see 10 00 
18. Mr. aS ‘Shuman, EROMDEL jcugaecet acne: 10.00 
18. Col. S. M. Crosby, Boston....-.0e+eeeeeaee 22.00 
18. Waitean. Mass., First Parish....--+....++ 25.96 
1g. Mrs. paar Fenno, Roxbury, MLASS:-kivesenrisl. TOSCO: 
1g. Mr. F Hedge, Brookline, Mass........ 10 co 
20. Mrs. S. ti. Winkley, Boston. .........-0006 10 00 
20. The Misses Holmes, Boston...........++++ 1D 00 


20. Mr. Edward S. Grew, BGstin coer sinmcisiols oes 25.00 


20. Mrs. Joseph S. Cabot, Boston....-see.s-- 25.00 
20, Mr. Pig S. Clark, Boston........... 10.00 
20. Mrs, G. Baker, New York City. HOS E05 »+ 10.00 
20, Mrs. R. M. Barnard, Everett, Mass. ...-.. 5¢,00 
22. New York, Lenox Avenue Unitarian an 

day-school.. Das 15.00 
22. Mr.S H. Howe, “Marlboro; Mass. mee enters 


22. Miss A. P. Rogers, Boston.. 
22. Mr. A. G. M 
22. Concord, Mass., 


Lunn. Louisville, Ky.. 
First Parish 


23. Mrs. W. Sumner Crosby, Brookline, Se 
23. Mr. George L. Stratton, Concord, es 10.00 
24. Lynn, Mass., Sunday- school . 25 00 
24. Petersham, Mass.. Sunday- school . 353 eS 487 
24. Mrs. 3 C. Rumrill, Springfield, Mass. --. 10.00 
24. Mr. Webster King, Boston. s-s'.s0 ANG 10,00 
26. Mr. David H. Coolidge, Boston.. 5.00 
26. ‘?— Elizabeth Huidekoper, Meadville, 

PR ee eee eee ee twee eee ee EE ee 10 CO 
29. Fg Augustus Flagg, Boston.....s..sees 20 00 
29 Mr. W. H. Bal ‘win, Boston... TO 00 
29. MissA R. Faulkner, Santa Barbara, “Gal... 5 09 


29. Rochester, N.Y., Unitarian Society.. «, 8.00 
29 Rochester, N.Y.. Unitarian Sunday-school, 5.06 
Rrcwnarp C. Humpureys, Treasurer. 


Anna Q. T. Parsons. 


She died in Roxbury, Mass., October 18. | 
The dear little lady: had entered her ninety- 
fourth year, and all her later life had been 
spent in the deepening shadows of physical 
infirmity; but shé was never more alive than 
when she looked out on the world through 
orbs that were almost sightless, and had a 
perception of friendly voices only through 
the medium of an elastic tube, ‘I know my 
body is old,’”’ she said once to me, “I know 
my body is old; but J am not.” 

Little wonder that, while nearly all her | 
early contemporaries had seemingly left her 
alone in the world, she continued to draw 
younger people to the upper chamber from 
which she seldom emerged. Little wonder 
that from this hermit-cell her interest 
reached out into the wide, wide world of 
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humanity; for her faith and hope and love 
were fed on these real things that are true 
and pure, honest and just, lovely and of 
good report. 

At the sight of her contracted and wasted 
little form lying or propped up there in its 
helplessness, there seemed only room for 
pity and words of comfort; but the visitor 
soon forgot all this and went away strangely 
cheered, brightened, and uplifted. It was 
like seeing a spirit, and such seeing is be- 
lieving. 

There are some who can tell of the wonder- 
ful life she has lived since she went forth from 
a home that once had been the abode of | 
luxury,—went forth as one of a long platoon | 
of daughters to find, as they all must, the ways 
and means of living. With habits of semi- | 
invalidism, she had no expectation or wish | 
for a long earthly career; but a clear voice 
commanded, “You must live, you must 
live to suffer with women!”” So it came to pass 
that, without ever gaining from health, she* 
has gone on through the lengthening years 
giving out to the unfortunate counsels of 
wisdom, comforts of peace, and the gentle 
unselfish services of love. 
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A strange occult force was busy with her 
delicate brain and nerves, bringing to her 


consciousness unsought the secrets and 
| qualities of other lives, and startling her 
friends with many a surprise. To call it 


“psychometry,’’ or the power to read char- 
acter through impression received from con- 
tact with the handwriting of strangers, is 
merely to give it a name; but no science or 
art is yet able to trace and register the 
mysterious vibrations that are forever play- 
ing between what we call matter and what 
we call mind. The ‘‘gift’’ which in the case 
of Miss Parsons seemed peculiar was, doubt- 
less, only in a higher degree the same with 
which we are all endowed; but in her case 
it may have been more subtly active because 
of a more delicate organization. And at 
the last her 
“Stainless earthly shell 

Was worn so pure and thin 

That through the callow angel showed 

Half hatched, that stirred within.” 


Certainly there are some who, through the 
knowledge of the life of Anna Parsons, have 
found it easier to believe in the things which 
are unseen and eternal. C.-GraA 


CS 


With a Perfection Oil Heater you can heat a cold 
bed-room, make a sick-room more comfortable, warm a 
chilly hallway, heat water quickly, and do many things 
better than can be done with any other stove no matter 


what fuel it burns. 


The superiority of the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Sniokeless Device) 


lies in the fact that it generates intense heat without smoke 


or smell. 


The oil fount and the wick carrier are made of brass 


throughout, which insures durability. Gives great heat atsmall 


cost, 
portable. 


too high or too low. Operated as easily as a lam 
easily cleaned. Two finishes—nickel and japan. 


Fount has oil indicator and handle. 
Absolutely safe and simple—wick cannot be turned 


Heater is light and 


All parts 
very heater 


warranted. If not at your dealer’s write nearest agency for 


_ descriptive circular, 


= tayo Lamp 


can be used in any room 
and is the best all-round 
house lamp made. Gives 
a clear, steady light. Is 


the safest lamp you can 


buy. 


the latest improved burner. 


Brass Pazopgbont and nickel plated. Equipped with 
Handsome—simple—satisfactory. 


Every lamp warranted. Write to nearest agency if you cannot 


get it from your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Pleasantries. 


Student: ‘There must be some mistake in 
my examination marking. I don’t think I 
deserve an absolute zero.” Inspector: 
“Neither do I, but it is the lowest mark I 
am allowed to give.” 


“Are you-the defendant in this case?”’ 
asked the judge sharply. ‘‘No, suh,” an- 
swered the mild-eyed prisoner. ‘“‘I has a 
lawyer hired ter do de defendin’. I’s de 
man dat done stole de ahticles.” 


Young Wife: “I got a beautiful parch- 
ment diploma from the cooking college to-day, 
and I’ve cooked this for you. Now guess 
what it is.’ Husband (with slab of omelet 
between his teeth): ‘The diploma,’—Tzt- 
Bits. °~ 


Papa: “See the spider, my boy, spinning 
his web, Is it not wonderful? Do you re- 
flect that, try as he may, no man could spin 
that web?” Johnny: ‘“‘What of it? See 
me spin this top! Do you reflect that, try 
as he may, no spider could spin this top?” 


A Day Dream.—‘‘ There’s no use talking,” 
said the man who sat on the piazza looking 
over his hotel bill, ““Rip Van Winkle failed 
to appreciate his luck.” ‘‘Luck!” “Yes. 
Fancy a man being allowed to stay twenty 
years in the mountains without its costing 
him a cent!” 


This note puzzled the druggist who re- 
ceived it: “I have a cute pane in my child’s 
diagram. Please give my son something to 
release it.”” Another anxious mother wrote: 
“My little babey has eat up its father’s paris 
plasther. Send an anecdote quick as possi- 
ble by the enclosed little girl.” 


“T did my best to be entertaining,” said 
the young man, in a voice of sorrow. “Did 
you succeed?” “I’m afraid not. I re- 
cited Hamlet’s soliloquy. She looked at 
me reproachfully for several seconds, and 
then exclaimed, ‘I don’t think that’s very 
funny!’ ”’—Washington Star. 


A man who is always on the lookout for 
novelties, says the St. James’s Budget, re- 
cently asked a dealer in automobiles if there 
was anything new in machines. ‘There’s a 
patented improvement that has just been put 
on the market,” replied the dealer. “A 
folding horse that fits under the seat for use 
in emergencies.” 


Booth Tarkington tells of an old colored 
man who appeared as a witness before one 
of our committees. In the course of his 
examination these questions were put to the 
man: “What is your name?’ ‘Calhoun 
Clay, sah.” “Can you sign your name?” 
“Sah?” “T ask if you can write your name.” 
“Well, no, sah. Ah nebbah writes ma 
name. Ah dictates it, sah.” 


There was once a boy named Parker, whose 
admiring relatives thought he ought to learn 
something about the alphabet. So one day 
at luncheon it was duly impressed on his 
mind that P stands for plates and for prunes 
and for pepper and for Parker. He was 
letter perfect; and the next day at luncheon 
was called on to show off. ‘What does P 
stand for?” asked his brother. ‘‘Oh, I know 
this time,” was the quick reply. “It stands 
for,” looking carefully over the table, ‘‘it 
stands for dishes and for sauce and for salt 
and for me.”— Progressive Age. 
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IBIGELOW] 
KENNARD} 
@B) SCO. 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 


Diamond é Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved Cases 


f 5IELWASHINGTON:ST § 
f CORNER WEST-ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS oh I, 1906 cocccccesecccscccccess $40,702,691.55 
EPABEEECIES 0c inces sccccsccincsecgasaast 36,600,270.95 
$4, 102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM 


. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST, LOUIS 


Main Office & Works 10 (engage No 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


.» « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HURCH - 
ad LD ARPETS 


(28) [NovEMBER 8 1906 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 


Educational 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England., Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDnuffie, A.B 
° Daughters of the late 

The Misses Allen yat-knoyn educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT Hit SCHOOL £08, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINCIPAL, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDCF SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool, Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and_business. Young boys in separate build- 
ing Address Dr D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T P FARR. Principal. 


Individua) 


: i 2 ongress St, 
Also an edition with services. 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


St., Boston. 


